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MR. PRINCETON 


By Marvin Schiller 


It snowed the whole night before Naftoli Gold took the train 
to Princeton University. In the morning, the sun dazzled every- 
where. Walking up the Brooklyn street Nafty was acutely aware 
of the fresh snow. He had taken it as a marvelous sign: it symbol- 
ized the eradication of all that was uneven in his past, not up to 
par. The sidewalks, transformed to coconut frosting, all smooth 
and white, untramelled, stretching purely before him, portended a 
day that was to be marked by accomplishment, by recognition, re- 
ward for his many talents. 

He batted together his gloved hands, thrilled. Within one of the 
gloves was hidden a ten dollar bill, folded as small as a three-cent 
stamp, that his father had given him to cover expenses. His father 
was still doubtful about the expedition and had given in only after 
the insistence of his brother, Nafty’s uncle, the pediatrician. 

On the corner, in front of the synagogue of which Naftoli’s 
father and grandfather were lifetime members, the shamus was 
shovelling snow, clearing a path for sunrise worshippers. The 
shovel, scraping the hidden sidewalk, made a hollow sound in the 
clear air. Noticing Naftoli, the shamus stopped his work and 
looked up, astonished. 

“Sholom,” he greeted in disbelief. “Sholom aleichem, Naf- 
tila.” 

At 17, athletic, mature from tip to toe, Nafty did not relish 
being accosted in the diminutive. He answered hurriedly, “Sholom, 
sholom already.” 
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“So don’t tell me you’re coming to services?” said the shamus. 


He leaned on his long-handled shovel. Behind him the synagogue 
with its great blue dome and its thin, stained-glass windows rose 
from the snow with Byzantine solidity. 


“Such clothes!” and “My, my,” continued the shamus, now 
scrutinizing the boy, in a motherly way picking at his clothes for 
an inspection of tidiness. “What is—second bar-mitzvah, some- 
thing?” 

Nafty brushed an invisible flake of snow from his coat lapel. 
“You like it?” He was pleased to have found approval. 

The coat was a powder blue: eighteen-fifty at Crawfords, Pit- 
kin Avenue. An A.F. type, so called because it left one’s bottom 
exposed to the Brownsville breeze. He was hatless, but his hair was 
cast carefully into a stiff and prominent pompadour, arrived at by 
employing half a jar of green “Surcurl” wave-set and an alumi- 
num wave-clip (secretly) the night before. And he smelled desper- 
ately of Aqua Velva—his father’s—the advantage of rising before 
the old man. And he had used his father’s electric razor on the fluff 
beneath his nose, unafraid of waking the man; after all, this morn- 
ing he had the excuse. 

Now, he rubbed his nose that twitched in the cold: 2000 years to 
shape that projection, that teapot’s spout (he accepted his fate with 
jocularity. He could always be a night-club comic, a Jimmy Dur- 
ante, a Danny Kaye. Already the girls who thought his family 
was richer than most were telling him, “You got a terrific sense 
humor, Nafty.”’) 

“Hey,” he said to the shamus, suddenly inspired. “Will you 
say a little prayer for me today? What do you say? Something to 
bring me luck?” 

The old man returned to his shovelling. “What’s the matter? 
You can’t say your own prayers? Yeshiva boy like you?” 

Nafty blushed and knew a moment of shame—for it was true: 
He had been educated in a Yeshiva, had led himself, his family 
and friends to believe he was going to become a big rabbi. 

“You don’t understand,” Nafty said. “I’m going to college 
today.” 

The old man screwed up his face doubtfully. “You?” 

“For an interview. You know. Big. Big time.” 
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The old man, nodding, was obviously impressed. He tucked 
the shovel’s handle under his chin. With an air of divinity he asked, 
“s.r 

“Naah. An out-of-town college. Princeton!” 

“Princeton! ? For goys?” 

Nafti knew a shock of anxiety. He tried to explain that it was 
different these days, 1947. “It’s a new policy. They’re liberal now, 
very liberal. You know, Finkel, because of the war. My uncle, the 
doctor, he knows the dean.” 

“That’s very nice.” 

“My uncle says I got a good chance to get in. I got good 
grades, and I’m a swimmer.” And as if he didn’t think the man un- 
derstood, Nafty started to make a swimmer’s motions—his arms 
flaying the morning air rapidly, his head tucked neatly into his 
shoulders. 

When the demonstration ended the old shamus bent once 
again to his shovelling. “I hope you get what you wish.” 

“But say a little prayer, a little brucha for me, huh? It'll 
make me feel more confident, no kidding.” 


Gently, the shamus lifted a shovel full of snow. He carried it 
to the hedge and dumped it. He paused to examine the narrow walk 
he had created as if he no longer was aware of Nafty. Then he 
spoke, full of wisdom. “Believe me, Nafty, believe me, if I knew a 
brucha I could say for Princeton I would say it for you. For City 
College, maybe; but for Princeton—this brucha you know better 
than me.” 


“(Ah _99 


The train ride to Princeton seemed without end. In his seat, 
huddled up in his blue coat, as he stared out at the snow-covered 
province of New Jersey, as he neared his destination, he grew un- 
settled. He was a sailor coming into port, a Daniel awaiting the 
first roar. He girded himself, because more than anything he could 
imagine, Nafty Gold wished to be admitted to Princeton. Not so 
much Princeton per se; it could be Cornell or Yale, even the Uni- 


versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor—any institution with the ability 
of lending him an air of unique and desirable belonging. But 
Princeton especially. Princeton, what a tradition! A name that fell 
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musically from the lips and produced a nod of respect from one’s 
listeners. Princeto . . . Prince-ton, in time to the wheels over the 
rails: Woodrow Wilson, Princeton; Nafty Gold, Princeton. . . . 

He tried to make the rattling wheels lullaby away his trepida- 
tion but he was unsuccessful. The closer the train bore him to his 
destination the more fearful he grew. In his heart of hearts he knew 
he was not the master of interviews. He would either talk too much 
or too little. Or else he would sit down and his fly would yawn open 
cavernously. He would take out a pen to sign a document and the 
pen would leak all over his fingers. The train hurtled on. He grew 
unsure of his shirt—were all the buttons there? His tie, his suit, 
his shoes? Was there a hole in his socks? Even his not-so-bad looks 
began to bother him: his nose—it had figured in so many touchy 
scenes that he dreamed about it. Once, his nostrils had been made 
of two overturned red flowerpots with weeds growing out of them, 
downward, drily, darkly. Another time he had walked into a cave 
at a mountainside only to discover he was hiking up his own nose. 
He stood now in a sweat and went rocking down the aisle. He asked 
the conductor how long the ride would be, and being told it would 
not be very long at all he considered journeying with the train to 
Philadelphia, instead. But he pasted himself down in his seat—the 
wrong seat, but he was too confused to notice it—and he watched 
the telegraph poles being plucked like black feathers from the soft 
down of the snowy trackside. 

An hour later the train halted, panting, its white breath col- 
umning upward against the ultramarine sky. The station was not 
one of those bright toy stations with a yellow roof but was run- 
down, its dark timbers even darker against the blinding field of 
snow surrounding it. The campiness of the station had a soothing 
effect on the explorer. But it passed, that moment of easement, as 
even a lozenge passes, dissolves. Nafty Gold became aware of his 
aloneness. What Gold had ever travelled this far afield? Even his 
uncle had been city bred, city schooled. Had his uncle been correct 
in pressing this interview on him? 

The train left him, his last link with the past, and Nafty 
looked around—not at all sure that this was the promised land. 
Above the platform roof, on the other side of the station, he made 
out the tops of the university buildings, shining like the tops of salt- 
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cellars in the distance, all silver. How did he get there? Was there 
a bus? Looking around, he noticed for the first time, on the oppo- 
site platform, four young men waiting for a train to New York. 


They stood huddled together; one was wearing a long orange and 


black Princeton scarf; and from time to time their voices rose in 
the clear air. Nafty was awed to realize that these were Princeton 
men. He had never been so close. .. . 

“Why don’t we just whip down in my Dad’s Buick?” Nafty 
Gold overheard. 

One of the young men leaped down onto the snow-cushioned 
rail-bed and stared down the empty, glinting trainscape. He pulled 
the fur collar of his stormcoat around his ears, and yelled back to 
his coevals, “The goddam train must’ve busted down!” He kneeled 
down in the snow, immersed his pink, melony hands into it and 
shaped a snow ball. Standing, he eased it into the air so that it 
landed with a dead thud on the platform roof just over Nafty 
Gold’s head, making the boy start, as out of reverie. 


“Sorry, Dad,” the Princeton man called out, and Nafty, still 
awed, blushed, speechless, and watched the man hop back onto the 
platform to rejoin his dark, shivering Sanhedrin. One young man, 
the fellow with the scarf, kept repeating, “Why don’t we just whip 
down in my Dad’s Buick?” 

“T keep telling you my girl’s expecting me at the station,” said 
the boy who had been on the tracks. 

“Send her a telegram, ass.” 

“How can I send her a telegram? Her whole family is turn- 
ing out for this cocktail party at the Vanderbilt.” 


How envious Naftoli Gold was of them! How desirable to par- 
take in that conversation! But how impossible! What madness! 
Buicks—cocktail parties—telegrams, even, were beyond his man- 
ner of life. What was he doing there? 

“Hey, did you lose something?” 

He was aware of a voice addressing him. Focusing on the boys 
again, he saw that a skinny fellow was now standing on the edge of 
the platform, just across from him. 

“You lost, or what?” 

He couldn’t find his voice. He wanted to burrow a hole in the 
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snow and, rabbit-like, disappear from the face of the earth. What 
could he do? 

“Can you tell me the way to the Admissions Office?” he finally 
squeaked across the tracks. 

“Sure thing.” And the skinny fellow relayed a series of care- 
ful instructions that Nafty clicked into his mind with successive in- 
ane noddings of his head. 

“Cut through the athletic field,” said the Princeton man. 

There was something in the clarity of the fellow’s voice that 
made Nafty feel like a visitor to a foreign city. He was thankful 
for the instructions yet, at the same time, he wished to move away 
—as if it were becoming too immediately apparent that there was 
something too vitally different between himself and the boys on the 
other platform. Sheepishly, he thanked the fellow and trudged 
away. 

“A tux,” he heard a voice fading behind him. “She was wear- 
ing my goddam tuxedo when I walked into the bedroom. This forty 
dollar negligee I bought her was on the chair, and she was in bed 


” 


wearing my goddam tuxedo! 
Nafty’s ears burned; his head burned. Was it possible that 


this life could be his? Was an interview all that stood in his way? 
He had begun to run and his shoes made mouths in the snow. 

He came to the main street of the town and slowed down. He 
walked for several blocks amid housewives out on shopping skir- 
mishes with their children. Young college men were carrying 
books, walking in the gutters where the snow was packed down 
firmer; older persons who might or might not be professors were 
getting in and out of station wagons. He felt strange to the small 
town, as a decent crusader must have felt strange in passing 
through those distant cities. But it was attractive to Naftoli. It was 
what he wanted, this small college-town life. He prayed that the in- 
terview would go well. His uncle had said it was the most impor- 
tant step in the Princeton procedure. 

He came to those grey fortresses of buildings from which 
knights and monks and courtesans might properly have emerged, 
on horse back, mule back, or in some gay cabriolet rocking 
through the snow. Somewhere a carillon had begun to ring. Was 
it to announce the triumphant appearance of Naftoli Gold? He 
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glanced at his Ingersoll watch and saw that he had to hurry to be 
on time for his interview. Gothic archways yawned open for him, 
effigies winked, windows glittering in the scintillating sun were 
giggling in feminine conversation concerning the search for the ad- 
missions office by young Knight Nafty, Sir Gold. An oak door, 
broad and high as an ocean-going raft caught his eye, it was his 
port, he was terrified, but he forced himself to turn its handle. 
Within, a grey-haired lady, a Grandma Moses so placed as to put 
the most nervous of would-be Princetonians at their ease, greeted 
Nafty, took his coat and told him he was just on time. He stam- 
mered and his knees quaked, yet such was his passion to be ad- 
mitted that he forced a degree of quietness upon himself. He 
pointed out to the terrible molochs in his brain that he was actually 
there, at Princeton, that he had been, in all certainty, granted an 
interview, that certainly he must have a good chance—or else why 
had they sent for him? 

“Mr. Gold?” 

The door to the dean’s office had opened, and some dark shad- 
owy bookcase had materialized in silhouette against the room’s far 
windows. Nafty stood and watched the bookcase slowly evolve into 
flesh and blood, a man in a dark suit with a vest and a trickle of 
gold across it, a short man with dark red hair, a thick red mustache, 
a corpulent face as soft looking as a ripe cantaloupe, with eyebrows 
and eyes as pale as a cantaloupe’s seeds, the kind of man who 
would never step out into the bright sun if he could avoid it, who 
spent his vacations in the deep shade of a mountain cottage. He 
held an index-card in his hand and he was smiling like a crescent 
moon. “How are you, Mr. Gold?” 

He extended a pudgy hand and Nafty took it weakly, mumb- 
ling something inarticulate. He had begun to shake again. 

The dean ushered the boy into his office, shut the door behind 
them, and introduced Nafty to a chair that was to be his womb for 
the next twenty minutes. The boy accepted it, alert as a traffic cop 
now as the adrenalin began to pump through his veins. The dean 
sat behind an impressive desk littered with papers, and he faced 
Nafty squarely. The boy did not flinch. On the wall behind the dean 
was a painting of a man in academic robes. Built up of blacks, 
browns, and deep reds it gave a solemn air to the room. Nafty 
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glanced at the other walls. They were panelled in a design that sug- 
gested hidden cubbyholes, and framed here and there were further 
paintings of ruddy men, some with circular gold-framed eyeglasses 
refining their academic eyes. On the desk was a photograph of a 
woman, encased in a large leather frame. Two lesser frames, of sil- 
ver, displayed devil-may-care poses of a boy and a girl. Through 
the two windows on either side of the wall behind the desk a por- 
tion of the campus was visible, a field covered democratically by 
snow. 

“Did you get a chance to look around at all?” the dean asked. 

Nafty had to shake his head a number of times before the 
words fell free. “‘No, sir, not too much.” 

“You'll want to walk around. The P.S.O. conducts a tour 
some time around noon. Miss Rampaw will tell you about it at the 
desk out front.” 

Nafty nodded stupidly. What was the P.S.0.? Was he sup- 
posed to know? “I guess I would have looked myself,” he began 
hesitantly, “only my train just got here about ten minutes ago.” 

“T guess we routed you out of Brooklyn pretty early this 
morning.” 

Nafty nodded. The word ‘Brooklyn’ hung with a foreign, crisp 
tang in the air. It was not like the name of his hometown at all. He 
was beginning to feel vaguely queer. The very luxury of the room 
—he had dreamed about having a room with panelling—seemed 
unreal to him. From out of doors he heard the muffled shouts of 
two young men at play. He saw them far away, but could not make 
out their game, dark specks against the blue snow, nothing more. 

“How do you like getting up with the dawn on a morning like 
this?” the dean was saying. 

““We’re usually up pretty early anyway.” 

“I’m the kind of fellow who’s tempted to hide under the 
covers till noon in this weather. . . .”” He bent forward to straighten 
the silver frames on his desk. “But these kids of mine begin to tear 
the roof down about 6:30, regardless of the weather.” 

Nafty bowed his head, understanding, but embarrassed by the 
dean’s friendliness. In his own circle, a man was always cagey on 
the first meeting. Maybe this interview is to find out how friendly 
I am, he thought. Maybe you’re just supposed to be very friendly. 
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And the idea of friendliness became immovably locked in his mind. 

“Family life, though,” the dean observed. “Side effect of be- 
ing a father, don’t you think?” 

“My father is pretty strict about getting up early. Whenever 
he catches me lolling around after a quarter to seven he says, ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Morgenthau, and how much is in the treasury this 
morning ?’” 

Dean McIntosh chuckled. 

“T’ve got five brothers,” Nafty said, brimming over with open- 
ness, his eyes gleaming with friendship. “Three of my brothers are 
in service. The other two are in the business.” 

“The business?” 

““My father’s business. He has a wurst-casing factory in Long 
Island City. That’s just outside New York. He wants me to study 
business so I can step in.” 

“Into wurst casing?” 

“The stuff that holds the hot dogs together. We sell to every- 
body. Hygrade. Nathan’s in Coney Island, all of them.” 

The dean was smiling, his teeth showing like a young girl’s 
fine milk teeth. He looked cherubic, if you could imagine a cherub 
with a thick mustache. 

“T guess it’s not the average business,” said Nafty. 

“No, it isn’t, but oddly enough it reminds me of a story I once 
heard. Let’s see. . .”” The dean tapped his forehead as if he could 
cause to tumble into place the fragments of that old story. He 
smiled. “I think you'll enjoy this. It was in England, oh, about 
1913, 14—they weren’t in the war at the time, that’s it. They were 
still shipping food to Germany. Among other things, wurst. Mil- 
lions of sausages. They entered the war, of course, but still some 
manufacturers continued to export the sausages. Then one day a 
German Zeppelin was shot down just outside of London, and [ll 
give you five guesses what its skin was composed of.” 

“Wurst casing?” 

“Right.” 

“That’s pretty clever.” 

“The manufacturers were old German families. In cahoots 
with the German government. They were sent to prison.” 

“T’ll have to tell that to my father.” 
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Again the cherubic smile; then an awkward silence. Nafty 
waited. It was like an examination in school. You waited to see the 
questions written out on the blackboard and you prayed to God you 
knew the answers. The dean was riffling through some papers on 


his desk. Nafty’s gaze wandered to the windows again. He was 
warm. He heard the shouts come, muffled, through the windows, 
and he could now see two boys, up to their calves in snow, ridicu- 
lously practicing lacrosse. His head swarmed with the mere fact 
that he was at Princeton. 

“T see you’ve been pretty active as a journalist.” 

Nafty caught something different, something of a less expan- 
sive nature in the dean’s voice. Was he just imagining it? 

“You really enjoy writing quite a bit, don’t you?” The dean 
looked up studiously from the report. 

Yes, there was something different. The joking voice had be- 
come a serious voice, the falsetto was now a basso profundo. 

“All forms of writing?” 

“Ever since I was a kid I’ve been writing,” Nafty blurted. He 
felt that he was about to get tangled up in the soft web of his own 
honesty and friendliness. Friendliness. He couldn’t shift into 
another gear the way the dean did. He could hardly find the clutch. 
“Writing, I mean, for instance, it goes back a long time.” 

“I'd like to hear about it,” the dean said quietly. 

“Tt goes back to an English class I had in elementary school, 
around the 4A. I wrote a Mother’s Day poem. It was part of a class 
assignment, but it was a strange thing for me to be doing because 
my mother had passed away the year before. I wrote it because I 
didn’t want anyone to know I didn’t have a mother. It was all about 
my heart being gay on this merry day; and the teacher thought it 
was pretty good. I had a feeling for poetry, she said, and my 
mother was sure to love it. “Thank you,’ I said. ‘I hope so.’ During 
Drawing Class we prepared cards, and inserted the poems inside 
them. I remember drawing three tulips on my card; or maybe we 
were all assigned tulips. {hen we were supposed to present them to 
our mothers. .. .” 

“That could make a touching little story... .’ 

“When I got home I didn’t know what to do with the card. I 
think I must have cried a little. Then I hid it in my commode, un- 


>’ 
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der a stack of underwear. Every week I hid it under something 
else. I didn’t want anyone to find it. It’s funny, I always used to 
imagine my aunts snooping through my things. Not my father or 
brothers, but my aunts. I used to think they were trying to find out 
what I was like, because in those years I was very solemn. That’s 
pretty stupid, isn’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t stupid at all, Naftoli—” 

Of course ii was stupid! How did he get started on all of that? 

‘“Naftoli—is that how you pronounce your name?” 

He nodded, a quick little rabbinical nod. 

“Naftoli, tell me a little more about yourself. What do you 
like to read?” 

“Oh, I read quite a few things. I browse a lot. That’s funny 
too. Some months Ill pick up a hundred books and not finish more 
than four or five of them. I become bored very quickly. Magazines. 
I read a good many of those. Look, Life, Reader’s Digest, Model 
Airplane News, back copies of American Mercury we have around 
the house, my next brother’s New Yorker, Writer’s Digest. This is 
crazy. You know what I do sometimes? I'll pick up the classified 
section of a newspaper and start to read it. Right from the begin- 
ning. I mean, I don’t even have enough money to buy a war bond 
but I'll read all the Merchandise for Sale columns. I’m not in busi- 
ness, but I read the Buyers’ Wants. I read the Situations Wanted, 
the Commercial Notices, the Personals. Did you ever read the 
Personals?” 


ee 9 


“T read the Personals every day. It fascinates me. ‘John Jones, 
no longer responsible for the debts of his wife.’ Or, ‘S.S., please 
come home. The family and Myra forgive you.’ Jeezus, did you 
ever wonder about those people? I mean, what’s going on in their 
lives?” 


A buzzer sounded on the dean’s desk before he could reply. 
For Nafty, it was the breaking of a spell. He was left stranded with 
his unanswered question, like the man taking a high dive on a 
motion picture screen, when the projector breaks down and he’s left 
glued in place while the machine whirs incredibly fast behind you. 
Nafty’s heart was beating, and he tried not to listen when the dean 
spoke into the phone and said he would be out in a few minutes. 
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Nafty tried not to hear that fatal whir. 

To realize that just a small chunk of time had been set aside 
for him, and that it was coming to a close—it was a death! He was 
in agony. And the dean remained so unperturbed! 

“It’s a very difficult decision, isn’t it?” MacIntosh said softly. 
“Deciding what college to attend.” 

If it were only a matter of decision! 

“I remember my father pressing me to go to Amherst because 
it was his school.” 

I don’t have that problem, Nafty thought, I’m lucky. 

“What I mean to say, Naftoli, is that you ought to be pretty 
darn clear in your mind as to what a school can offer you. You’ve 
got a good record. Stand by it. Get in as many interviews as you 
can. If you select Princeton, base your selection on a particular 
reason. If you’ve got a question about curriculum, that’s what I’m 
here for.” 

“T just—” 

“Yes?” 

“T don’t think I could have a particular reason. I just feel that 
I want to get in. Be here. Princeton. It means something just as 
it is.” 

“Suppose we can’t accept you, Naftoli? What then?” 

Ugly, fantastic pictures flashed through Nafty’s mind: He was 
a vulgar night-club comic; a pinboy in a sleezy bowling alley, a 
lifetime of lifting leaden pins; he was pushing dress wagons, lost 
in a maze that resembled streets in the garment district. He flushed, 
feeling a moment of anger against MacIntosh, feeling the man had 
tricked him, cheated him out of his secret yearnings. His voice 
tightened. “Do I have any chance at all of getting in?” 

“T’ll put it on the line, Naftoli. We’re in an unhappy position 
at Princeton. We don’t like it—I don’t think anybody does. But 
it’s going to be this way for a few years. Because of the war. G.I.s 
and so on. We’ve got more outstanding applications than we know 
what to do with. It shames me to tell you how many fellows we can 
accept out of every three hundred that apply.” 

“How many?” snapped Nafty. “Fifty?” 

“Eight, Mr. Gold.” 

“Eight?” Mr. Gold was hushed. And so sincerely had the 
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dean spoken that Nafty’s soul filled with remorse not only for him- 
self but for the 291 others who would never see the light of a 
Princeton morning. What chance did he have, a nut like him from 
Brooklyn? 

“In a few days I’m going to send you an application form. I 
don’t want you to get over-excited when you see it. It doesn’t mean 
acceptance.” 

Nafty nodded sadly. 

“T want you to fill it out. Take your time with it. I know you 
can do a bang-up job on it. Tell us what you plan to do with your- 
self.” 

The earlier feeling of unreality overwhelmed the boy again 
He hardly heard what the man was saying. At first he did not see 
the dean rise and extend his hand, and when Nafty rose he felt 
clumsy. 

“I’m glad you got here for the interview, Naftoli.” 

The adventurer nodded weakly, and when he saw the dean 
open the door he welcomed it, his escape, his release from bond- 
age. 

“How is your uncle? I haven't see him since the cruise we 
took to Bermuda before the war. How is his practice?” 

“Fine, Mr. MacIntosh. He’s fine.” 

“Good. Glad to hear it.” 

“He sends his regards to you.” The words fell by rote. 

“Give him my best,” and “Good luck to you,” and the door 
close”, he was in the outer office, the interview was ended, and he 
wanted to scream in anguish. It had come to nothing! No signing 
on the dotted line, nothing! 

A secretary he had not seen before wavered into focus in front 
of him, holding a sheet of paper in one hand. 

“Tf you'll just fill out this information sheet for us, Mr. Gold.” 

For a moment Mr. Gold looked at the paper in her hand, con- 
fused. 


“It’s just your name and address and so on.” 

Nafty shook his head. 

“You could mail it in, if you’d rather. The dean—” 

“T told him everything already!” he cried out, his voice rising 
uncontrollably. He stopped himself, for again MacIntosh was 
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framed like a bookcase in the doorway. And Nafty felt annihilated. 
For the first time he noticed another young man in the room. The 
dean looked away from Nafty, and read from an index card held 
between his delicate fingers. “Larry?”—as if he were embarrassed 
that his greeting should be overheard by Mr. Gold. Sheepishly, Mr. 
Gold watched the applicant march into the dean’s office. The dean 
did not turn to him again; and Nafty walked out without taking the 
paper from the secretary. 


What was the sense? he kept asking himself as he walked 
through the snow of the campus. All bottled up with nervous en- 
ergy, Nafty could not bring himself to go back to the train station. 
He walked past the university buildings, lost in its quadrangles. 
What the hell had been the sense of trying in the first place? 

He came to the athletic field, a tundra of snow, barren except 
for a clump here and there of willowy, sickly trees, looking as 
brittle as rust. Low grey buildings seemed lonely and sad in the 
middle of the field. Then he heard shouting, and he saw them come 
out from behind the trees. “Hey, hey!” he heard, and, “Hey, hey, 
chuck it, boy. Chuch, chuck.” Two young men, identically dressed 
in sweat pants and dark turtleneck sweaters. A small ball was fly- 
ing through the air between them. They stood a hundred feet apart 
now, practicing lacrosse, stamping on the snow to keep warm, 
swinging their bats fancilly, yelling encouragement to one another. 

Sullenly, Nafty approached them. He leaned against a winter 
bare elm, and from a distance, he watched. 

Between flings, one of the boys turned to Nafty and cried out, 
“What do you say, kid? What do you say?” 

The kid said nothing. Even the sports were foreign to him. 
This strange game, with a bat like a snowshoe. Where did one get 
the knowledge of lacrosse? Where was it taught? In what backyard 
was it played? As he walked away he tried to convince himself that 
at the beginning these boys had probably been as unknowing as 
himself. There was the reason for coming to Princeton. To learn la- 
crosse. This was the place it was taught. And with practice he 
could be as they were. Lacrosse. Train rides to New York. Parties 
at the Vanderbilt. In later life, pleasure cruises to Bermuda. But 
even as he thought it, he knew he would never fill out Dean Mac- 
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Intosh’s application form. 

He had walked back to the main street of the town. As if in a 
reverie he stopped to peer into the window of a haberdashery store. 
He did not want to go home. He stared hard into the window. 

Inside, a salesman caught his attention, pointed to a striped 
bow tie that was featured in the display, as though to ask Nafty’s 
opinion of it. Orange and black, the school colors of Princeton. The 
salesman smiled, and Nafty, hardly aware of what he was doing, 
walked into the overheated shop. 

“Did you like that tie?” the salesman asked. 

“How much is it?” said Nafty. He walked to the window to 
look at it. The store was very warm, and he unbuttoned his short 
topcoat. 

“Two bucks this week, on sale.” The salesman lifted the tie 
from the display and dangled it in front of Nafty. “Try it on,” 
urged the salesman, leading him to a mirror. “Going into New 
York?” 

Nafty nodded, wondering if the salesman had mistaken him 
for a student. 

“That’s a big game this weekend.” 

“T know,” said Nafty, though he did not follow the games. 
Nafty unwound his own tie, a blue wool hand-me-down from his 
oldest brother. Carefully, he knotted the new tie. 

“That looks fine,” said the salesman. 

“T’ll wear it now,” said Nafty, and he paid for it, and stuffed 
his old tie in his coat pocket. 

He was ready to go home now. He would wear the tie on the 
train and on the streets of Brooklyn. He would wear it to the syna- 
gogue where he would meet the shamus, turning on the outside 
lights because it grew dark early at that time of the year. “How do 
you like this tie?” Nafty would ask. “This is what all the boys at 
Princeton wear.” No, the shamus wouldn’t understand. Maybe he 
would show it to some girls. During the summer he would go away 
to the mountains. He would work as a bus boy. Instead of wearing 


those dinky black ties he would wear this one. “It’s my school tie,” 


he would explain. “It’s a requirement to wear it all year around.” 
He would buy a lacrosse bat, and he would practice against the 
handball courts. That’s all that was needed, he felt. He had to prac- 
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tice, just keep on practicing and he would learn all the things a 
Princeton man is supposed to learn. 

At the station he bought a ticket back to New York, and as he 
stood waiting for the train where earlier that day the four boys had 
stood, he thought to himself that he would make himself different, 
that there would be a time when he would walk into a room and 
people would nudge each other, sensing that Nafty Gold was dif- 
ferent. “Mr. Princeton,” they would think to themselves. “Here 
comes a Mr. Princeton.” He turned to stare down at the empty 
trainscape, thinking to himself, the goddam train must’ve busted 
down. The wind came up and blew full in his face, fluttered his 
necktie against his collar, and froze at the corners of his eyes the 
tears that had begun to form there. 


BAD LANDS 


By Frederic Will 


The rain: though she has rutted our fields and rotted 
Our fruits we have forgiven; though she raised the river 
Often to the kitchen door, and often brought knotted 
Branches to the ground in storm, we recall her 


Mainly with love. The snow, too; it blocked 

The roads, and stranded our entombed house deep 
In the valley; yet we had chosen this, to be locked 
In her virginal grasp. Even the impeccable, steep 


Climb of the sun in July, burning man 

And food to a dry stalk, seems admirable finally. 
Being assailed was our life. But our dying began 

In a temperate season, and will end without extremity. 
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EPITHALAMION 


By David Lougee 


It was as the blandest third-person would have it: 

Rain was to fall, and it did. Late at night. 

Months passed before I remembered. 

No talk of a world exploding. Worlds are to make. And that’s all. 


At noon a friend spoke about Campion’s music. 
p I 


From a window I watched the varying clouds’ dissemblance, 

And day fell to a colorless hour. 

To the silence of siphon and ice. 

The moment would come. The early bride pledge at a priestly nod 
What I once heard in a summer’s vow. 


The room’s sudden glow. And companioned by affable voices 
To afterwards walk and believe 

Nothing lost, only the glint and sureness of ruin, story 

That pales to become ghost of a dispelled gesture, 

Insouciant wind’s arrival. 


So absence thinned like a dream. Balm of considerate 
Speech, and the bright enclosures. 

The autumn turned cold before in the dark I recalled 
How once she had said, weighing the subtle persuasions, 
Rain excited her most. 


PORTRAIT 


How difficult he slowly learns 

To trace by sea’s edge words for a storm, 
Once the spendthrift summer is past 

And remembrance charted by birds 


Streaks gray a tossed horizon. 

Garbled in the hurrying speech of white waves 
And the clamant intrusions of the wind, 

The story of his loss blinks in the sand. 





Flown, weather’s welcome; the provocative whisper. 
Bleak in their cluster past the dunes 

Disinterested trees idly waving 

Branches once wired in bird-song. 


Elusive even the ghost of that pale season, 

And a faint discord of ambiguous gestures 

Severs the proper note. 

Solace from green days nor hope of a chance encounter; 


Only the dull amassment of clouds; 

Her face in a sudden eddy of water 
Mocking his endeavor, 

And the night striding thoughtlessly ashore. 


GIRL, FEAR NOT THAT THE VOW 


Girl, fear not that the vow you have taken 
Will tie us to bells that awaken forever 
The shrill-eyed past; 
I shall not steal from your country pride 
A midnight pleasure, nor pull the dawn 
To strip your shield. 
No hostless thief do I come this fierce morning 
To cast my seed in the coy field 
And label my own the fenceless acres, 
But as groom’s pledge honored, the crook in your side, 
Bidden to the raid. 





Grant me that time can ride back winter, 
Time in a shirt of armor; topple 
Telltale vines of ice, 
Bare the hidden hunger. Give the frail word 
That a warrior prosper, girl of the wanton, 
Tentless lands; 
Stray and mark what the seas acclaim (bride 
Of the bandit wishes, glint of the grave demands), 
What the shameless sword undoes, how 
Springtide swirls in your blood and the first bird 
Sings your name. 


THE CASTLE 


By August Kadow 


Such herringbones and chevrons in the sand 
that morning startled us. We were too soon 
from wearing wombs of sleep to understand 
how land can shift its aspects like a moon. 


But there they marched where brightly yesterday 
the castle and its atlas-full of roads 

were still a spidery kingdom. Well, decay 
comes quick in countries that the sea erodes. 


And so we set about with pails and hands 

to mend the land’s unreason. But each day 
the sea sank further from the drinking sands, 
the sky went shrinking upwards from our bay. 





THE DAY OF THE WHALE 


Murmuring rain spills seals upon the sills. 
In this suburb of green fans, town of no sun, 
what wind winnows the garden, what worm tills? 


Here is a kingdom of crabs and new to me 
where widowed of blue air the windows are 
true mermaids’ eyes of caverns under sea. 


But all the lightbulbs drown, go down the dark. 
Such drip and gurgle could make fish of birds 


and coral the tall memorials of the park. 


Well, never mind, lack light is comforting 
when one’s accustomed to the eel’s long plow. 
I’m Jones and Jonah now, kin of the king. 


THE PUBLIC CONSERVATORY 


Where the Sunday zoo led away from animals 
to Africa under a sky of glass, 

those slant roofs, clear or frosty, always kept 

a far day’s witness for a week of Mondays. 


Above, the hollow winter raved and wept 

its weak long lie, but around me were so many 
flowers to name, strong syllables to spell 

that out of the pots in rows came spring like grass. 


Not Sunday spring attending fall too early, 

but spring on the sourceless Nile, spring on the Veldt, 
spring and a Congo summer, strength for weakness 

to keep at bay the school and the long cold spell. 
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THE RACCOON DOCTOR 


By Rosanne Robinson 


“It’s going to make for a lot of trouble,” Lorna said. She 
scrumpled the birthday wrapping paper and picked up the long 


cardboard case the beebee gun had come in and leaned it against 
the wall. Her husband finished buttoning the cuffs of the clean plaid 
shirt and tucked the tail inside the stiffly starched green slacks he 
had just put on. 

“T don’t see why it should,” Brad said and picked up the gun, 
hefted in and aimed it at the lamp in the corner. He was a slight 


man with a narrow sensitive face and a mouth so full in comparison 
that he seemed always to be pouting. There was something incon- 
gruous about his holding a gun, even a child’s beebee gun; rather 
like seeing a man in business clothes carrying a pickaxe. 

“You know very well how Tod will feel about this when he 
finds out,” Lorna said as her husband put the gun back down on the 
couch and lighted a cigarette, peering at the match as he always did 
before he shook out the flame. She had never seen him blow out a 
match even when it threatened to burn his fingers. He would drop 
it and stamp on it instead. “Besides,” Lorna continued knowing she 
shouldn’t, “I just don’t like guns. Too many things can happen.” 

“‘You’ve had ample time to register your objections,” Brad 
said. “We promised Billy a gun for his tenth birthday five years 
ago. Now that he has it you choose to make a difficulty about it. 
Can’t you find something else to quarrel about? There must be any 
number of other things you can find to complain about to make the 
day unpleasant.” 
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“I am simply saying that I don’t like guns,” Lorna said, care- 
ful to keep her voice controlled, ‘‘and that there is bound to be 
some trouble with Tod about it. I am making an observation.” 

“Billy is not Tod’s son. He is my son and what I choose or do 
not choose to give him is my business and not Tod’s.”” Holding his 
cigarette in the corner of his mouth he turned to the mantel and be- 
gan putting change, keys, the handkerchief and the wallet he had 
left there the night before into his pockets. 

“Look, Brad,” Lorna said. “They are our neighbors. When 
Billy isn’t down there, Ward is up here. It’s just that I don’t want 
any unpleasantness. You’re in town all week but I’m the one who’s 
here and has to handle these things when they come up.” 

“Nothing is going to ‘come up’. Billy understands that he is to 
use the gun only when he is with me. Now what is it you really want 
to quarrel about?” He turned and looked at her wearily. 

“All right,” Lorna said, holding up her hands. “Have it your 
way. I notice you gave him the gun this morning instead of waiting 
for the party.” 

“We always give him our big gift on the morning of his birth- 


day,” Brad said, patting his pockets to check that everything was in 
its right place. “We have every year.” 

“Very well,” Lorna said, folding her arms. “Will you go after 
the ice cream or shall 1?” 


“If you want me to go after the ice cream I will be glad to go. 
There is no reason why we shouldn’t have it delivered but if you 
want me to go as some sort of proof of something I shall go.” They 
were standing there like two children trying to stare each other 
down when Billy, their son, came down the stairs. 

“I’m ready. Can we go now?” Billy’s voice dropped as he 
saw his parents and he looked at them uncertainly. 

“Yes,” Brad said, turning to the boy. “Get the beebees. 
They’re in the top drawer of the desk. Better get two packs.” He 
reached out his hand and took his wife’s elbow gently. “Look, 
Lorna. You’re really being terribly masochistic about this.” 

Lorna pulled away and winced. “Do you have to keep using 
that word.” 

Brad continued with careful patience. “It happens to be both 
accurate and descriptive. These words are part of my profession. 
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I use them naturally and because they happen to say what I mean. 


If you object to them you are really objecting to me. Now there’s 
going to be no difficulty about the gun. It’s a good direct outlet for 
a young boy’s aggression. If Tod does say anything I'll handle it. 
Now for God’s sake get that look off your face and let’s try to have 
a pleasant day for a change.” 

“Are you having a fight?” Billy asked as he returned from 
the den with the round red packs of beebees in his hand. 

“No, we are not,” Brad said. “Can’t I have a discussion with 
your mother without your thinking we’re quarrelling?” 

“Well, you looked like you were,” Billy said. 

“Well, we’re not,” Brad said. He looked at Lorna. “You see,” 
he said under his breath. Then he turned to Billy and said cheer- 
fully, “Come on. Let’s try it out. Oh, what time do you want us 
back?” 

“They re coming at three but you'll have to get the ice cream 
before then. And pick up John and Henry.” She smoothed Billy’s 
hair back but he shook his head so that the hair fell back over his 
forehead again. 

“We'll be back by one,” Brad touched his wife again on the 
arm. “Now try to cheer up. Don’t make something out of nothing. 
Come on, son.” 

Lorna walked out on the terrace after them and watched them 
as they walked up the road towards the woods with Mac, his long 
black ears flopping, running ahead of them, stopping to sniff with 
one paw held up, and then running on again. The sky was slightly 
overcast and the shadow of a cloud moved across and cut the glare 
of the sun for a moment. The lawn had been mowed the day before 
and the picnic table moved under the shade of the clump of birches. 
The white cloth that covered it ruffled at the corners in the lazy 
breeze. Lorna sighed and sat down in one of the green wooden 
chairs and the hot wood felt good to her cold hands. 

I wonder, Lorna thought, what his patients would think if they 
knew what he is really like. I mean if they saw him as I see him in- 
stead of as a demi-god reigning from an Eames chair at the Mecca 
end of a couch. What was it Conrad Weber had said to her? She 
had met him at a dinner given for them shortly before they were 
married. Weber was a paunchy man with coarse iron grey hair 
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who managed somehow to give an impression of asceticism and 
charm together. Whenever his name was mentioned someone al- 
ways seemed to add, “You know—he trained with Freud.” That 
night he had sat down beside her and, touching her knee ever so 
lightly with his fingertips, said ““SSo—you marry an analyst? Why 
do you not marry instead some fine fellow with a good business? 
Eh? An analyst”—and he raised his hand and waved it admonish- 
ingly—“‘It is the disaster profession. You understand?” And Lorna 
had nodded conscientiously. He had looked at her shrewdly and 
then said, “Ah, but I am joking. You understand? An old man 
likes to have his jokes. I wish you much happiness my dear.” And 
he patted her hand and heaved himself up and crossed the room to 
find one of the host’s cigars. 

Lorna got up and scuffed a burnt match from the flagstone into 
the flower bed and went back into the house. After she emptied the 
ice trays into the icebucket and filled them up again, she turned 
up the icebox so there would be enough cubes for the punch. When 
they were first married and Brad had his office in one room of the 
apartment where they lived she had occasionally run into some of 
his patients arriving or departing. Usually they had looked as 
startled as if someone had just walked in on them in the bathroom 
and she, at first, had been so flustered that she dropped her keys or 
backed into the wall. Even when she had got so she could give them 
an impersonal smile she had still felt uncomfortable. Then when 
Billy was ready for school Brad had decided they should move to 
the country. At first Brad had managed to get home almost every 
night. He never talked much about his work but once in a while he 
would say, “One of my patients had quite a dream about you” but 
when she asked about it he only looked amused and said, “I don’t 
think I'd better tell you. But it was very flattering.”” Now he had so 
many patients that with his work at the clinic in addition, he was 
home only on weekends. Although patients seldom called up on the 
weekends she felt their intangible grasp upon her life. They 
reached her through Brad; in his remoteness and preoccupation, in 
his air of wary patience. When she and Brad were together now 
they seemed to bring only a weariness to one another. They had lost 
the naturalness of intimacy. Lorna found herself thinking before 


she made even the most casual remark as though it were an expres- 
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sion of principle by which her integrity and she herself must be 
judged. 

Lorna turned the tap off and looked out the window at the 
woods that covered the sloping inclines behind the house. The 
season had been dry and the leaves hung limply and some of them 
were already turning color. She dreaded the afternoon and yet it 
was her son’s birthday, a festal day and she was busy preparing a 
party for the people she loved best. Always now she felt that she 
was skirting the edge of some disaster, some inward violence. Per- 
haps she should not think of what might happen and go along as 
though nothing could possibly go wrong, no angry words be 
spoken. Sometimes when she looked out at the woods she would 
imagine she saw a bear behind a tree. Wouldn’t it be better, be 
easier if she went on thinking there wasn’t one there if it was there. 
She had said just that one night to Billy when he had balked at 
guing out to the shed for firewood because he imagined he saw a 
bear lurking at the edge of the woods. “Yeah,” he’d answered, “But 
I’m food.” 

Tod and Herta arrived before Brad and Billy had got back 
with the ice cream and Billy’s two school friends whom they were to 
pick up on the way back from the drug store. Lorna saw the four 
Lawrences walking up the narrow road that led from their house a 
mile away when she took the punch bow] out to the table. Ward was 
walking a little ahead of his parents and his sister, Valerie, was try- 
ing to make her short legs keep up with him. 

Even from a distance Tod seemed like a kind of country Zeus. 
Whenever Lorna saw him she was reminded of a greater than life 
size figure in a mural or a tapestry. It was only in his own home 
that he seemed to diminish to normal proportion as though in con- 
sideration for the limitations of human living. His hair was al- 
ready almost white and it lent his unlined brown face a guise of im- 


passivity, but he was an intense man, a violently peace loving man 


to whom life was both a penance and a crusade. 

“It looks like rain,” Herta called when she was close enough 
for her voice to carry. Lorna shook her head. “I don’t know,” Herta 
said. “There are clouds gathering way over there.” 

“Rain rain go away,” Valerie chanted. “Come again some 

99 
other day. 
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“Another day, dear,” Herta said as she took her daughter’s 
hand and came up the steps. Tod only smiled in greeting and car- 
ried the packages he held under his arm to the table under the 
birches. “If we don’t get some rain everything is going to blow 
away, Herta said. She sat down in one of the green chairs on the 
terrace. 

“Where’s Billy?” Ward asked and lowering his voice to a 
whisper, “Did he get the gun?” 

“You two go play but don’t get dirty,” Herta said motioning 
them away. “By the time I get them ready to go somewhere I’m al- 
most too tired to go myself. They’ve been quarreling all morning.” 
Herta just missed being beautiful but after one had known her for 
a time the imperfections noted before seemed to have vanished and 
she achieved the beauty denied her before. Part of the reason was 
her quality of womanliness. She had a warm almost touching fem- 
ininity that had nothing of helplessness or motherliness to detract 
from it. Tod was an uxorious husband and in return Herta gave an 
impression of being almost a physical part of him. They were more 
completely married than any couple Lorna had ever known. Even 
when they fought as they often did, their quarrels seemed evidence 
of their almost mystical closeness rather than of any separateness 
of true disagreement. 

Mac, who usually disappeared whenever more than one child 
appeared on the scene, was following Valerie and trying to lick her 
face. Valerie screamed and raised her hands above her head. 

““Mac, stop that!”’ Lorna called and clapped her hands sharp- 
ly. Mac looked offended and sulked off under the table and lay 
down. 

“He’s had his shot, hasn’t he?” Herta asked. “Of course. I’m 
sure I asked you before. It always seems to be something. Last year 
—polio, and now this rabies business. It takes so much of the pleas- 
ure out of the summer. Did you read about that little girl at the 
game farm?” 

“T read something,” Lorna said. “She put her arm through 
the bars and got bitten or something.” 

“No. No, it wasn’t anything like that. They were having a 
picnic and a fox that was rabid or maybe it was a squirrel—any- 
way not one of the caged animals at all. It came up and she petted 
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it and it bit her. Then nobody found out about it until she had left 
with her family. One of the attendants discovered the animal and 
someone just happened to have seen it bite her. They had to broad- 
cast to find her so she could go have the Pasteur shots. I hear the 
shots are awful. They give them to you in your stomach or some- 
thing horrible.” 

“Well, you don’t have to worry about Mac,” Lorna said. “He 
gets a shot every year. Brad was bitten once when he was a boy, 
and he insists on it.” 

“Oh,” Herta said. “Was it rabid?” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think so.” Lorna turned her head as 
she heard the sound of the station wagon coming up the road and 
tried to remember if Billy had put the gun away as she had asked 
him to before he left. Brad turned the car around in the drive and 
the wake of red dust drifted over toward the bed of delphiniums 
and shasta daisies, and Billy got out of the back seat with his two 
friends, the sun glinting on the metallic barrel of the beebee gun 
he carried in his hand. 

“T got it. I got it,” Billy yelled as Ward came running toward 
him. Then Tod’s voice rapped out, “Ward! Come here.” Ward 
stopped and put his hands in his pockets. “I said, “Come here’,” 
Tod said and his voice was back at ordinary speaking level. Brad 
reached over and took the gun from Billy and handed him the ice 
cream. 

“Here, take this to your mother,” he said. He held the gun 
poitned toward the ground as he walked casually up the walk. “No 
harm in the boy looking at it is there, Tod?” he said as he crossed 
the lawn to where Tod was standing leaning against the trunk of 
the white birch. 

“T just wanted to look at it,” Ward said, sensing the protection 
of an ally. 

“T don’t want you to touch it or go near it,” Tod said calmly. 

“T told you to put that thing away before you left,” Lorna said 
in a low harsh voice as Billy handed her the package of ice cream. 

“Dad said I could take it,” Billy replied sullenly. 

“Ward,” Herta called the boy as if it had just occurred to her 
that minute to say something to him. Ward turned toward his 


mother but his father’s voice reached for him again. 
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“Stay here,” Tod said. “I want you to hear what I have to say. 
I don’t want Ward to touch that gun. If he is up here when Billy 
uses the gun I want you to send him home immediately.” 

Brad’s face flushed slightly beneath his pale tan. “You can’t 
protect him forever, Tod,” he said. “I mean it goes without saying 
that Billy won’t be using the gun when Ward is here. It’s under- 
stood that he is to shoot it only when he is with me.” 

“As long as I can protect Ward I shall,” Todd said. He looked 
out now over the field that sloped away toward the brook beyond 
the fringe of trees. He spoke casually as if he were discussing the 
weather or the shading of the sky. “I don’t like guns. I abominate 
them and everything they stand for. They represent the evil in 
man; everything in the human soul that turns brother against 
brother. I am just sorry for you that you should put such a thing in 
your own son’s hand.” 

Lorna felt the cold from the ice cream penetrate to her hands. 
The two boys who had just arrived, the one blond with braces on his 
teeth, the other shorter and very dark, were standing awkwardly 
conscious of their clean white shirts and freshly pressed chinos, 
their eyes on the ground but obviously anxious not to miss a word. 
“Why don’t you boys play ball until thiags are ready,” Lorna said 
to them and she nudged Billy and put the ice cream back in his 
hands. “Here, put this in the refrigerator first.” 

Brad had turned now and was looking out over the field across 
from the house too. He cleared his throat. “I know how you feel, 
Tod,” he said. “I respect the way you feel but you forget that some 
day they may have to carry a gun—a real gun. I'd rather he’d be 
prepared—that he’d know what to expect—since he’s going to have 
to do it anyway.” 

“You’re a fool,” Tod said. “Don’t you see—that’s just it.” 

“Tod,” Herta said. “Stop it.” She might have been telling 
Valerie to stop squirming. 

“T won't stop it,” Tod said evenly and he looked back at his 
wife for a moment and then repeated, “You’re a fool. You’re think- 
ing and talking like a fool. He wouldn’t have to carry a gun—no 
one would ever have to carry one—no one would ever have to bear 
arms against his fellow man if everyone refused to—if we lived in 
love instead of hate. You know that. Why do you talk this way? 
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You believe in symbols. You know what they are. Why do you put 
this symbol of hate and fear in your son’s hand?” 

““There’s no use talking,” Brad said. “We're not talking about 
the same thing,” and he wheeled around and walked toward and 
into the house. 

“It’s clearing up,” Herta said as though nothing had trans- 
pired and she had just arrived once more on the terrace. ““Those 
clouds have moved way over to the west. I don’t think we’re ever 
going to have any rain. The well will go dry if this keeps up.” 

And as though her words had broken a spell everyone started 
to move about, the boys running and shouting with Valerie like a 
great white butterfly in their midst frantically trying to find a place 
to light. Even Mac came out from under the table and started to 
bark and Tod reached down and caught him and began to stroke 
and calm him. 

“We might as well go ahead and eat,” Lorna said. “Before 
anything else happens.” 

“Before their hands get dirty,” Herta agreed. “What can I do 
to help?” 

When Lorna carried the cake out to the table both of the men 
were standing in a circle with the boys on the side lawn playing 
catch. Herta had commandeered the petulant Valerie and set her 
to carrying forks and spoons and napkins and the little girl was ar- 
ranging them now, sighing importantly and stopping now and then 
to glance down admiringly at her party dress. Herta dished out the 
ice cream while Lorna set the candles in.the holders on the cake and 
then managed to shield them from the stirring breeze long enough 
to get them all going at once. As the last one took and held the 


flame she called, not daring to look up‘or move, “All right. Come 
on. Quick! Before they go out.” 
Billy blew them all out in one moist blow and, as though this 


were a good omen, Lorna began to relax and allow herself to feel 
sentimental. Billy submitted graciously to being kissed in front of 
his friends, and Tod and Brad were talking easily and naturally. 
Herta looked up from her cake and smiled at Lorna suddenly so 
warmly and openly that Lorna had to put the bite she was about to 
take back on her plate and swallow nard. I have so much, she 
thought. Why must I always feel that { am fighting something. She 
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looked at Tod, his calm strong face holding none of the secret tri- 
umph that Brad’s did when he felt he had won an argument. Is that 
it, she wondered. Is that what I resent so in him; that he is always 
so certain that he is right that he never even pauses to think whether 
or not he really is. Brad always gave his opinion as though he 
were instructing while Tod spoke with what one felt was deep con- 
viction. Lorna remembered a conversation they had one evening 
when two couples had visited them for the week-end. Tod and Herta 
had come up after dinner and the men had begun talking about the 
Korean war and the communists’ strategy in one particular en- 
gagement. “Yes, but how many men did they lose?” one of the men 
had asked and Tod had said, his voice rising passionately, “They 
are all our men. Don’t you understand—there are no sides. They 
are all our men.” His intensity had brought an embarrassed silence 
and the rest of the evening had passed in small talk with Tod sitting 
silent in the grip of his own thoughts. 

If Brad could only seem to feel things deeply, Lorna thought 
as she got up and began to pick up the soiled plates and napkins, 
maybe I wouldn’t resent him so. Billy began to open his presents 
and as Brad leaned over to pick up one of the cards to read it he 
knocked over his cup of punch and some of it spilled on his trou- 
sers. Lorna fought back a sense of childish pleasure. Why am I so 
unfair to him, she said to herself severely; why do I make him into 
such a villain, as though I were the foolish school girl and he the 
mean algebra teacher. She sat down again and observed herself 
self-consciously making the proper exclamations over the gifts, 
wishing that she could lie down on the grass in the hot sun and give 
herself over to the rich sweetness of the summer day. 

When the children had left the table a kind of comfortable 
silence came over them. Then they heard Valerie’s high excited 
voice. She had wandered over toward the wood pile on the edge of 
the orchard near where the boys had been playing ball. “Mommy, 
look!” she called. “A porky. It’s a porky.” And then the creature 
came scuttling out from behind the wood pile first moving quickly 
and then slowly like a mechanical toy animal whose spring had 
run down. It stopped, huddled in the grass, a hump of brown fur 
with a sharp black nose. The two men straightened in their seats in 
order to get a better look. 
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“It’s not a porcupine,” Brad said at almost the same moment 
that Tod said, “It’s a raccoon.” The four boys who had been exam- 
ining a signal set Billy had received, spotted it and came running 
toward it, but it didn’t move. Then as the boys stood watching it, 
talking excitedly, it puffed itself up and moved back toward the 
woodpile. It made a circle and stopped again, breathing so heavily 
that it seemed like a small bellows. 

“There must be something wrong with it,” Herta said. “Ward! 
Ward, you come right back here.” 

“T don’t think so,” Brad said. “It’s just scared.” 

“Just the same they shouldn’t be so close,” Herta said, her 
voice rising. “It might be rabid. They shouldn’t get so close to it. 
Ward!” 

“Oh, mother,” Ward said. “It’s just a raccoon.” Now the crea- 
ture turned and ran to the side, stopping and running, stopping and 
running. It looked wildly around and then seemed to fall over on 
its side. Valerie let out a little screech. 

“Ward,” Tod called. He had stood up now and Brad hesitated 
and then stood up also. “Boys. Billy. Stand back—you’re frighten- 
ing it.” The boys moved back slowly but still the raccoon did not 
get up and move away. 

“Maybe it’s been hit by a car,” Lorna said. She put a punch 
cup on the unused napkins that were starting to flap in the breeze. 

“There'd be blood on it,” Brad said curtly. He moved around 
the table and stood with his hands on his hips. 

How do you know there isn’t blood, Lorna thought. There 
wouldn’t even have to be blood. It might be injured internally. “It 
might be injured internally,” she said aloud. 

“Oh dear, you’ll have to do something,” Herta said. “Tod. 
You can’t just leave it there.” 

“Tt’ll go away in a minute,” Tod said. And now the animal 
slowly rolled to its feet and came directly toward them. The boys 
scattered with delighted nervous giggles and Lorna and Herta 
backed away toward the terrace as Tod scooped up the screaming 
Valerie and shouted at Brad, “Head him off. Den’t let him get 
away. But as Brad ran, the animal stopped again and held its 
ground. Tod handed the weeping Valerie over to her mother. 
“Keep her here,” he commanded and as he walked cautiously back 
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toward the animal it turned and ran across the lawn toward the or- 
chard again. 

“Daddy,” Billy screamed, dancing up and down. “Daddy can 
I get my gun?” 

Brad hesitated a moment and then called, “No.” From the 
terrace where she stood with Herta and Valerie, Lorna could see 
the raccoon, a heavy brown hump, near the wood pile. 

“It must be rabid,” Herta said. “It wouldn’t act so queer un- 
less something were wrong with it.” 

“Hasn’t Harry Coulter got a twenty-two?” Brad asked Tod. 
Tod shook his head. “‘He’s gone to the fair. Let’s try to get a box 
over it. If it’s rabid we shouldn’t let it get away. God knows what 
damage it might do.” 

“Billy,” Brad called. “Get one of those wooden apple crates 
out of the garage.” Billy turned and raced for the garage at the 
other side of the house, the other boys following, but before they 
reached the garage door the animal started to run again. 

It ran fast now, going straight for a few feet and then zig- 
zagging crazily. Twice it made a complete circle. Brad had raced 
for the farther edge of the orchard clearing to head it off from the 
higher grass beyond. Lorna saw him stop and pick up a stone and 
run on shouting like a football player signalling for a pass and 
waving his arms. Now Tod picked up a stone too and ran as war- 
ily as a blocker toward the animal. The first stone went wide of the 
mark and Lorna saw Brad pick up another. Both men were running 
and turning, their faces red and angry, stopping and running again 
after the now frantically fleeing animal. Lorna saw one stone hit 
the brown fur and closed her eyes. 

“You stay right here,” said Herta sharply to the boys. 

When the shouting and calling stopped, Lorna opened her 
eyes. Tod and Brad were standing in the middle of the orchard 
looking down at the ground. Tod still held a stone. He looked at 
it and let it drop from his hand. 

“They’ve killed it,” Billy said in an awed voice. 

“Why? Why did they kill it, mother?” Valerie asked in a 
whining voice. 

“Because it was sick, dear,” Herta said. “It might have bitten 
you and made you sick.” 
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“Raccoons are very dangerous,” Billy said. 

“No, they’re not,” Lorna said. “They make pets of them.” 

“Well, this one was,” Billy said defensively. 

Brad was striding purposefully toward them. Tod was still 
looking down at the raccoon. “Here, give me that box, Billy,” Brad 
said and then to Lorna, “You'd better call the game warden. If he’s 
not listed call the State Police.” 

“Is it dead, Daddy?” Billy asked. 

“T don’t think so,” Brad said. “I think he’s just stunned.” 

After Lorna made the call to the State Police, she and Herta 
cleared the table. The wind had grown cooler and stronger and 
clouds began to appear again. The children were sitting in a circle 
on the grass playing some game. Tod had disappeared and Brad 
was leaning against the white birch and looking down the road. 

The first drops of rain began to fall as the trooper came driv- 
ing up the road. Lorna shooed the children indoors and they all 
stood at the window of the den and watched as Brad went down the 
walk to meet the tall figure in the campaign style hat and the black 
puttees. As Brad and the trooper started toward the box that cov- 
ered the raccoon, Tod appeared from the woods beyond the orchard 
and walked toward the box too. The three men stood talking and 
then Lorna saw Tod put his hand to face and draw back a step or 
two and standing tensely as though he were trying hard to control 
himself. 

“He’ll be a month getting over this,” Herta whispered. 

““Who’s that man?” Valerie asked. She was standing on a foot- 
stool in order to see. 

“That’s a trooper, stupid,” Ward said. 

**He’s the man who’s come to take care of the racoon. Ward, 
don’t talk to your sister that way,” Herta said. 

“Ts he the raccoon doctor?” Valerie asked. 

“Something like that,” Herta said. 

As they watched the trooper walked back to his car and took 
something from the back seat and returned, taking his time. As he 
spread the thing he had gone for out on the ground they saw it was 
a black slicker. Kneeling down, he slowly, carefully gathered up 
the small brown clump of fur and put it on the slicker and wrapped 
it up. Then, holding the bundle cradled in his arms, he spoke again 
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to Tod and Brad and walked away to his car. Brad and Tod began 
to move slowly toward the house and Lorna, watching Brad’s 
mouth, knew that he was cursing. The rain which had started soft- 
ly came pelting down now but neither man quickened his step. 
“You stay in here,” Lorna said to the children and went in the liv- 
ing room to open the door. 

“‘What’s the matter?” she asked when she saw the two men’s 
faces; Brad looking almost ill with rage, Tod with what might have 
been tears or rain on his cheeks. 

“It appears we're not civic minded citizens but a pair of 
would-be murderers,” Brad said. His hands were trembling. 

“He says it wasn’t rabid,” Tod said. 

“He doesn’t know, for God’s sake,” Brad said. “He doesn’t 
know a damn thing. He just wanted to throw his weight around. 
Storm trooper,” he added derisively. 

““But how could you have known?” Herta asked. She had fol- 
lowed Lorna and she put her hand now on Tod’s arm. 

“We should have known,” Tod said. “In my heart I think I 
knew.” 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake,” Brad said. “We did what we thought 
we had to do. If you’re going to get a guilt complex just because 
some big bastard. . .” 

“Dad, where did you put the gun?” Billy asked from the door- 
way of the den. 

“Leave the damn gun where it is, Brad said almost shouting. 

“T just wondered,” Billy faltered. 

“It’s in a safe place,” Lorna said and she motioned Billy to 
go away. 

“T wish there were a safe place,” Tod said. 

“Are we going to start that again,” Brad said, his eyes nar- 
rowing. “If you’re such a god damn saint why did you run after 
him. You hit him. You hit him good and hard. Just who do you 
think you are—Jesus Christ?” 

Tod stared at Brad. “I’m sorry for you. I’m truly sorry for 
you and all your miserable little patients who think you’re Christ. 
You’re not big enough to dare feel shame and guilt.” 

“Look, if you want to wallow in your spiritual illusions. . .” 
Brad was saying as Lorna, raising clenched hands, said, “Oh, stop 
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it. Stop it both of you.” 

“We must go, Herta,” Tod said. 

“T wish you would. I wish to Christ you’d go,” Brad said and 
stalked out of the room and up the stairs. Tod opened the front 
door and stepped out into the rain. 

“But you can’t go in this rain,” Lorna said to Herta. 

“Oh, we’ve been wet before,” Herta said, smiling ruefully. 
She called to her two children. “Besides he’ll feel better if we all 
arrive home wet and bedraggled and miserable. Penance.” She 
sighed and shepherded the children out into the rain toward home. 

In a few moments Brad came down the steps with the beebee 
gun. Lorna looked at him. “What are you going to do with that 
she asked. 
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“I’m going to trade it in,” he said, going to the closet and tak- 
ing out his rain coat. “I’m going to get a twenty-two. If we'd shot 
it that would have been that. All right, boys,” he called. “Come 
on. Let’s go.” 

“Aren't you overcompensating? Aren’t you letting your Id 
get the better of your precious Superego?” Lorna said sarcasti- 
cally. She stared at Brad coldly. And she did not feel as she usual!- 
ly did that she should take the words back. Instead there was the 
hard certainty that the moment she had skirted and edged around 
for so long finally and irrevocably had arrived. 

“T would suggest, my dear, that you work on your own volum- 
inous problems before you offer your services to anyone else,” 
Brad said coolly, fastening his raincoat belt. Lorna waited until 
the three boys had gone out the door and were running toward 
the car. 


“T hate you,” she said, her voice strained and shaky in spite 
of the calm she felt. “I hate you very much.” 


“T know you do,” Brad said. “You should rest more comfort- 
ably now that you know it too.” And he went out the door, the gun 
held, parade fashion, over his shoulder. 





THOMAS THE RHYMER 
By Neil Weiss 


Poor Thomas lay on Huntlie bank— 
or, rather, he blows 

across the blazing field 

where sunlight has 

the flint and flash of insect wings. 


The moon has hallowed the grain, 
air is keen as blue blading, 

and he is sailing on his knees, 
thump-thumping as any thistle 
takes to the wind. 


Thomas the Rhymer goes 

(any old clothes? ) 

snip of straw dangling from a mouth 
that snapped at summer kisses 

but swallowed gnats. 


Straw to straw, he goes, 

and his arm repeats the scythe 

but gathers the grain instead 

to his cheek . . . Where is he now? 

Try waving your hand in front of the blind. 


DRAGONFLY 


Freedom? ... Morality? ... 
Look at the dragonfly — 

wings of delicate gauze, 
embrace with dipping head, 
the wings still beating, then off 
when he’s suddenly had enough. 





What will he do to you? 

Not much: sew up your eyes, 

buzz your mouth to a bleeding cloth, 
and at the end of diamond 

summer, bury in the mind 

up to his staring eyes. 


SECULAR POEM 
By Paris Leary 


I have been half afraid to write of things. 
Always uneasy with the plain and near, 

I have been small with the largesse of music: 
I have not sung a stone the way a stone sings, 
or curved a bird’s flight into verse for fear 

of interference by my metaphysic. 

I have been half afraid of carving hands 

the way a child’s hand bends and unbends. 


The strange truants of a fallen world 

beg around one’s doors with guile and charm, 
and a few crumbs of lyric egg them on: 

the river one thought would never burn, 

the flowers of the landscaped human germ; 
faces not suspected of the sun; 

I have been half afraid of saying why 

I like an airplane-filled, not empty, sky; 


or what in human bodies always brings 

the shyest spirit to happy marriage-bed. 

I have been hesitant about what feeds me, 

I have been half afraid to write of things. 

But there is a certain peace with what is yet 

not fully in my speech, but understood— 

with bird, hand, stone, the wonder of what passes, 
I shall know better now than rit to ask. 
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ENTROPY 


We hardly noticed, the day it all began. 

Some things started before others—sun-dials first, 
then phonographs, then films; the electric fan 
seemed less effective; but the very worst 


we noticed in the beginning was that love 

took longer and longer each time, with good-byes 
like visits, and the clocks too tired to move. 

But soon the fact became apparent: eyes 


seemed sleepier than before, and traffic slowed 
until it scarcely moved at all, and soon, 

music unwound into a lengthier mode, 

and no one could quite carry a tune. 


It was hard on the children, to stay six or ten, 
and long engagements were, of course, absurd. 
Only the poets were unaflected—men 

who always had been slow and had preferred 


to wait to catch a meaning in slow-motion 

or isolate a moment from its brothers. 

So when the airplanes hung immobile and the ocean 
held ships and fish like jelly, and the others 


found stop-lights never changed from Stop to Go, 
the poets roared like rockets, flashed like light, 
and, finally, moved so fast—or we so slow— 
they disappeared entirely from our sight. 


But father says that when the wind is good, 

you sometimes hear them laughing as they pass, 
as if they mean to say, ‘We understood, 

we always knew.’ Is that what poetry was? 





THE ARRIVISTES 


By David Galler 


The burly saint in rags with blesséd birds 

In full song, set like diamonds on his staff, 

Who preached his fine parable with lack of words, 

Is dead in Christ’s behalf, 

And we, having in solemnity and wit 

Installed parrots in cages, and taught them words 
Designed in our great minor crises to make us laugh, 

The whole world is ours to play, isn’t it? 


The stout leader with blood on his epaulet 

Who raised tankards, like any peasant lad, 

Is dead of the small vein that turned violet 

In light of private dread, 

And we, having in solemnity and wit 

Outfitted the one eye with patch, and met 
Our virgins halfway to bed, and driven them mad, 

The whole world is ours to play, isn’t it? 


The hero, capital beneath his lance 

In the dark forest, the dragon at his feet, 

Eschews fame, seeking the lady’s lidded glance, 

Death on the briars more sweet, 

And we, having in solemnity and wit 

Gained his statue and, given half the chance 
Carved snide words with picks to mark him an idiot, 

The whole world is ours to play, isn’t it? 


The arch-thief, in truth fagged as a dog 
After the nightmare chase, worn down with grief 
At what he’s won, and lying down on a log, 
May die of disbelief, 
And we, pledged in solemnity and wit 
That he shall not forget, drink down our grog 
In paneled rooms, and split the take with the disgruntled chief. 
The whole world is ours to play, isn’t it? 
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The supreme pretender, who brings home the world 
Dry as ice, trimmed square, down on the just- 
Right packaged crowd, is hailed, wined, begirled 
In token of its lust, 
And we, drunk with solemnity and wit, 
Are not sober enough to have unfurled 
Even our smallest black flag in pretext of mistrust. 
The whole world is ours to play, isn’t it? 


THIS OEDIPUS 


This Oedipus knows quite well who is the King. 
He makes a point of stalking poor Laius 

to the crossroads of some dim debacle, some 
defective stone in the gray day of a lifelong 
perfectly mapped-out kingdom, and is not 
unwont to smite his lord for that one failing. 


This Oedipus makes no bones of bedding Queen, 
of kneading chilled flesh with well-timed adroitness 
(eyes out of joint from the recent struggle), 

and damning her dead mate as part of it, 

prating how her marriage has gone stale. 

She accepts the toast to freedom he has not made. 


Observe his fury. The red coals of guilt 

culled from murder this woman {ans not to fire 

who, in the spiked caches of embrace, has learned— 
or, if she has not learned, has hoped—that this 

is her lost son, and his own best visitant of terror. 
Her patience loads down his life with doom. 


He is our world’s affliction who seeks death 
at the hands of others, he who cannot stumble 


from step to step without even the vague 


accusal of the children, who beats the blind 
Prophet for his pound of silence, and waits rage 
of the King resurrected in impossible splendor. 
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TWO STORIES 


By Philip Ressner 


THE PACT 


Sammy was doing a head-stand with his back against the big 
maple at the corner of the diamond. In the late afternoon sun, 
Jinko and Alfred Torgquist were having a catch, and Jinko missed 
one. It rolled over near Sammy and when Jinko went to get it, he 
said, ““What are you doing, crazy?” 

“I’m holding up the world,” Sammy said, his grin upside 
down. 

“Aw, you blocko, you,” Jinko laughed. “Haw. Holding up 
the world.” 

“Sure. You know, like that Atlas in Radio City; only I’m do- 
ing it with my head. The whole world, all just balanced right on 
top of my head. All that stuff.” He slapped one hand against the 
ground. “See,” he said. “I can feel the whole big ball the way it 
curves away from me, and me under it.” 

. Alfred had come up by this time to investigate the delay in 
retrieving the ball. “Well, you gonna play,” he said, “or you gonna 
play?” 

Jinko pointed at Sammy. “He says he’s holding up the 
world.” 

The pressure behind Sammy’s eyeballs had become uncom- 
fortable, and he allowed himself to slip to the ground. 

Alfred considered the statement. “Well, what’s he got to stand 
on his head?” he said. “You can do it with your feet just as good.” 
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He warmed to the idea. “Sure,” he went on, “we’re all holding the 
world up with our feet. I never thought of it before; everybody’s 
holding the world up with their feet, and when they sit down, 
they’re holding the world up with their behinds.” He looked tri- 
umphantly at Sammy and Jinko, and they all sat down under the 
maple. 

“No,” Jinko said suddenly, offering an improvement. 
“They're not holding it up, they’re holding it together. See?” 

“Nah,” Sammy began, feeling glory slipping away from him. 
“When I was holding it up. . .” 

“Wait, wait,” Jinko interrupted. “We're all holding it to- 
gether. We’re all pressing it down with our feet and our behinds, 
the way Alfred says, and when you lay down, you're pressing it 
down with your back, see, and we’re all holding it together.” 

“Aw,” Alfred said. “That’sa blocko idea, too.” 

“Then if everybody stopped pressing down,” Sammy said, 
“the whole thing would come apart.” He looked around at the 
others, suddenly grown quiet. 

“Boy,” Alfred said slowly. “Then the whole thing would come 
apart.” 

“Just like that puzzle-ball,” Jinko said, “that Bernie Cohen 
has on his key chain.” 

Sammy lay back on the warm grass, then rolled over and 
spread his arms and legs, clutching the earth, face down. He 
plucked a blade of grass with his teeth, then spit it out. “Mmum,” 
he said sleepily, his voice muffled in the grass. “I can feel the 
whole thing just pressing out, and pressing out. Right against me.” 

“Why don’t you cut out saying that,” Alfred said. 

Sammy laughed. “He’s taking it serious,” he said to Jinko. 

“T’m not; only it makes me feel funny.” 

“Yeah,” Jinko said. “Like one day Father Mellon said to me, 
everything here is just inside God’s mind. You know, like this tree 


here is just something God imagines. You know?” 
Sammy rolled over and sat up. “Aw, he was just kidding,” 
Alfred said, lying back against the rough trunk. “‘He’s always kid- 
. . . : . 9 
ding you kids when he sees you in the street. 
“Well, it’s a creepy thing, anyway,” Jinko said. 
Sammy said: “Like when you think about the stars, and what’s 
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outside them, and what’s outside that. All that space out there.” 

“In-tuh-puh-lan-uh-tary Pa-trol,” Alfred intoned, with an in- 
flection of echo-chamber doom, swinging his hand in the imagined 
arc of some vessel of the future. “Whoosh,” he said. 

“Anyhow,” Jinko said suddenly. “How could everybody stop 
pressing down at the same time?” 

“Well,” Alfred said, “they might all jump up in the air at the 
same time. How about that?” 

“All right,” Sammy said soberly, getting to his feet. “Let’s 
make a pack never to stop pressing down.” 

Jinko laughed. “Sure, we’ll make a Hindu Shake on it.” He 
stood up and nudged Alfred with his foot. “Come on, get up, we’re 
going to make a pack.” 

“I’m tired,” Alfred said. 

“Come on.” 

Alfred stood up slowly and they joined their fingers solemnly 
in the ritual of the Hindu Shake. 

All three began to laugh. “What are you laughing at?” Sam- 
my asked Alfred. 

“See this finger?” Alfred said, wiggling one of his fingers, in- 
terlaced with theirs. “I was just picking my nose with it.” 


“You slob,” Jinko yelled, and snatched Alfred’s cap from his 
head. 

“Gimme that hat,” Alfred said, still laughing. He lunged at 
Jinko, who threw the hat to Sammy as they both ran off, Alfred 
close behind them, all three running clumsy and loose-jointed with 


their laughter. “You gimme that hat,” he yelled as he ran, the 
words and laughter echoing wildly across the field in the twilight 
that had already fallen. “You gimme that hat or I'll stop pressing 
down, you hear? I'll stop pressing down.” 


THE MIDNIGHT TRICK 


The 1:14 lay-up rumbled out of the station on its way to the 
yard, and the winter silence, huge and deliberate, settled once more 
around the darkened terminal. 

“Presto,” the man in the motorman’s overalls said, “Presto, 
pesto, White Plains Expresso,” and he held out his hands in the 
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classic gesture of the illusionist. 
Hearn, the dispatcher, shoved back his chair from the desk. 
In the glare of the drop-light that hung overhead, his scalp gleamed 
pink through his thinning grey hair. “Just make sure you make 
that three-car-butt disappear better than those little balls,” he said. 
“Yeah, I suppose you could do it better?” Berg, the magician, 


said. He was a heavy man with a broad, simple face and heavy 


black eyebrows interrogative over small puzzled eyes. 

“T ain’t been practicing for a whole goddam pick,” Hearn 
laughed. 

“You ain’t been doing much else, either.” 

Hearn laughed again. “See,” he said to the others, “That’s 
what happens when a runner goes back switching; right away he’s 
full of sass and sour apples.” 

“The only time they appreciate an artist,” Berg said, “is when 
he’s dead.” 

“Like the man ahead of you in seniority,” Foley, the old flag- 
man said, his pipe wobbling in his mouth. 

Perrino, the young flagman sitting across the scarred green 
table from Foley and Berg, stopped leafing through his News. 
“Talk about artists,” he said, “did you see those pictures in to- 
night’s Telegram that those nuts painted? They were pretty good.” 

Foley took his pipe out of his mouth. “You want to see some 
real pictures, you ought to see scme of the things my youngest 
does.” His dour, usually cynical face was fond and meditative. 
“\" u ought to see her draw,” he added. “Just like a machine. And 
her only ten years old.” 

“What does she draw?” Berg asked. 

Foley waved his hand, helpless to describe her vast repertoire. 
“Jesus, everything,” he said, “but mostly people. She’s not so good 
on faces yet though—she needs a little assistance there.” He looked 
around. “That’s what this woman said who lives next door—she’s 
an artist or something.” 

“That’s what you need, Berg,” Perrino said with sudden in- 
spiration. “A charming assistant; you can’t be a high-class magi- 
cian without a charming assistant.”” He stood up—tall and thin, 
with a pliant spareness—and holding his hands before him, minced 
exaggeratedly around the room like an amorous praying mantis. 
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The magneto on Hearn’s desk jingled tentatively and he lifted 
the receiver, listened for a few moments, then turned to Perrino 


with a weary derision: “You and your charming assistant left a 


passenger on that last lay-up, and they’re sending it back in. 

“That makes the fourth time this week. How can you be so 
stupid, Perrino?” 

Perrino looked sly. “I got influence,” he said. 

Hearn peered out at the constellation of signal lights that 
gleamed on the network of track outside the window. “I had to pick 
a Midnight trick,” he said, “when I could have stayed on those nice, 
quiet AM’s.” He remained staring out of the window for a moment, 
then turned back to the room. “Here it comes.” 

The train stopped with one car in the station, and Perrino went 
out to meet it. In a moment, he was back, leading a little girl of 
about eight. “This is the passenger,” he announced delightedly. 
“Can you beat it?” 

She was carefully and neatly dressed in a red coat and match- 
ing hat that gave an elfin look to her delicately boned, curiously re- 
mote face. In one hand she held a little, flexible rubber doll of the 
kind that squeal when squeezed. 

She gave no sign, either of distress or interest, and the four 
men regarded her silently and uncomfortably for a few moments. 
Finally Hearn spoke with the mock heartiness that children pretend 
deceives them: “This must be little red riding hood.” 

With his hands on his knees, he bent toward where she stood 
with her back against one of the tall green lockers that lined one 
wall. 

“Ts that your name, little girl?” 

She raised her disconcertingly sober eyes to Hearn’s, and he 
stepped back suddenly, colliding with Perrino who had been peer- 
ing over his shoulder. “Are you lost?” he asked. She shook her 
head. 

“‘Where’s your mommy?” Berg said. Again she simply shook 
her head. 

“Running around loose at two in the morning,” Foley said. 
“Some people aren’t fit to be parents.” 

“T’ll let the office worry about this,” Hearn said, picking up 
the telephone. He threw a coin to Perrino. “Get a container of soup 
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for her or something.” 

“Maybe she’d like some magic,” Berg said tentatively. 
““Maybe a couple of tricks might loosen her up a little, huh?” 

“Sure,” said Foley, “‘it’s an idea.” 

They cleared the table, and Berg sat down at it. The room was 
very quiet, the only sounds the low murmuring of Hearn’s voice at 
the telephone and the soughing of the wind as it scoured the walls 
of the flimsy building. 

Berg began with the silk handkerchief, passing it swiftly 
through his fingers, the little square of cloth changing to a different 
color with each pass; red, yellow, a shimmering violet that glowed 
electrically in the dim light. The prospect of an appreciative audi- 
ence seemed to give him a deftness he had never had before. In 
the hushed atmosphere, with the brown shadows looming behind 
him, his performance now was credible, even magical. Out of an- 
other overall pocket, he produced three small spheres of brown 
sponge rubber, holding them up for inspection. Then, with a pass 
of his hands, he reduced them consecutively from three to two, to 
one, then back to three again, and then, abruptly, to none. 

The little girl had moved closer to the table, Foley, Perrino 
and Hearn watching her as closely as she did Berg. 

He repeated the illusion with the spheres, elaborating on the 
trick by having them reappear in a different hand before the final 
disappearance. The girl was close enough now for him to touch her, 
and smiling, he gently took the little doll from her hand. After a 
few slow, mysterious passes in the air, he held out his right hand— 
empty—before her. A faint squeal, emanating from his left hand 
betrayed the location of the toy, but she noticed nothing. Rapt, she 
moved to Berg, and with a gesture almost of adult weariness, put 
her face against his jumper. With a look of shocked tenderness he 


put one arm around her and looked up at the others, and, although 
a lull had come in the wind, they barely heard her as she said to 
Berg, her voice muffled in his jacket, “Make me disappear.” 





THE MOURNERS 


By John Ogilvie 


This wrist so finely fashioned, and this hand 
Expressive of a world of chosen graces, 
Curve listlessly across terrific spaces 

To take a glass of wine: the drawingroom 
Affirms its self-command 

And gently rocks on tilted thumbs of doom. 


This is the night that strangers come to dine. 
On park-side paths they drift in doubtful pairs, 
Bear lightless eyes along carpeted stairs 
Adorned by Titians and a plaintive lied; 

And on the stroke of nine 

Administer to remnants of a creed. 


The places are appointed: Let there be 

High conversation on the old design, 

Obeisance at the violated shrine, 

Rebirth of sacred fire. Let serenades 

And perfumed memory 

Redeem these mourners borrowed from the shades. 


This is the ceremony that shall bring 

A tutelary spirit to this hand: 

Let groves be whispered out of drifting sand, 
Let dusted bones be kindled into light . . 

The lamps are flickering, 

The mourners wait against the lengthening night. 
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YOUNG WOMAN IN A DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


By Vern Rutsala 


You sit, uneasy, slightly sick 
of the fat other mothers & their nervous 
children. (Your child moves within you. ) 


Not the flashing blondes 

in the magazine on your lap, 

but these women mirror you. 
They are mothers. The other, matrons. 
Their coats hang heavily 

as if the pockets were stuffed 

with vegetables for suppers. 

Their whole bodies have forgotten 
what shape a woman is. 

You sigh. The starched nurse, 
your only ally, smiles like a sister. 


A child cries. In sympathy 

your child kicks. You straighten, 
thumbing pages of tired magazines 
old & frayed like these mothers. 


Their children whimper 

& swarm like animals. 

You sit, holding your magazine 

& stare into its colored pages, 
away from heavy coats & children. 


And then you want to skip 
this time. You want to leave 
& see the other girls. You want 
to enter the bright magazines 
& forget this one appointment, 
this single interview, this lesson. 
Just this once. 
You ask: “Just once, 
Mother, only this once, may 1?” 





NOTES, REVIEWS, SPECULATIONS 


James Agee. A Death in the Family. McDowell, Obolensky, 1957. 
During his lifetime James Agee established himself among a small 
circle of readers as a major literary talent. His early book of poems, Permit 
Me Voyage, appeared in 1934, when Agee was twenty-four. While not 
hailed as a classic, it haul Agee to be a writer of supreme confidence and 
independence. Four years later Agee had completed Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men, a very literary report on Alabama sharecroppers, written on 
assignment for Fortune magazine. At twenty-eight he wanted to explode 
bombs that would wreak havoc among the enemies of promise—institu- 
tional and other—which he detected operating in the lives of three southern 
tenant families, and by extension, in American culture generally. Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men, with its doubly ironic title, was such a bomb. 
“Above all else,” he wrote in his prefatory remarks, “in God’s name don’t 
think of it as Art.” As a superb technician of words, Agee was not con- 
temptuous of art; but he was extremely aware of the larger issues at stake 
in human existence. His book was in part a personal testament; but to 
many who read it it seemed like the most brilliant, energetic, and moving 
document in the tradition of what has since been attacked under the name 
of modern liberalism. Agee seemed to aspire to at least a modest place in 
the ranks with Swift, Blake, Beethoven, Christ, and the other great enemies 
of death and squalor, all of whom he resembled in the strength of his con- 
viction. But “Every fury on earth has been absorbed in time,” as he angrily 
noted, “as art, or as religion, or as authority in one form or another. The 
deadliest blow the enemy of the human soul can strike is to do fury honor.” 
Fortune did not publish Agee’s study, but it retained him on its staff, which 
was honor of a kind; then the manuscript “was rejected or withdrawn,” as 
Agee put it, after an initial agreement with a leading publisher; and by the 
time of its appearance, after certain deletions had been made, in 1941, it 
had doubtless lost something in timeliness. The great warmth and radiant 
anger of the work, which might have won for it a wide audience a few years 
earlier, emerge through a sequence of documentary reports, poems in prose 
and verse, reflections of sociological or philosophical cast, polemics against 
a variety of targets, and autobiographical flashbacks. This chaotic structure 
may well have been conceived in conscious revolt against the always rigid 
expectations for which the bureaucracy of contemporary letters is known. 
The stratagem worked all too well. To this day Agee’s most important book 
remains unassimilated—and long may it continue to do so. But it deserves 
as many readers as are capable of being touched by it, for whatever the trag- 
edies of Agee’s truncated literary career, his talent did not lack fulfillment. 
A few years before his death in 1955 Agee broke a twenty-year jour- 
nalistic connection with the Luce publications and the Nation in order to 
give more of his energies to his two other distinguished careers in film- 
script writing and literature (if the two may be distinguished in Agee’s 
case). A heart attack in 1953 left him with two years of life in which to 
work more or less full-time at an autobiographical novel. Just before his 
death he released three fragments of this work to the Cambridge Review 
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under the title “A Death in the Family.” The fury of his earlier writing was 
absent in these beautiful pieces; but the sense of the wonder of life, the dig- 
nity of men, and the all-consoling power of human love and sympathy 
showed through in what seemed to be new modulations. 

In the novel, published posthumously as A Death in the Family, these 
sections take their place in a slow-moving, reverent account of all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the death of one Jay Follet of Knoxville, a young 
father and husband whom we understand to be the only slightly fictionalized 
father of James Agee. The work is built of fragments which ‘vary in inten- 
sity, point-of-view, and even perhaps quality. It was not ready for publica- 
tion at Agee’s death, and one may suspect that its author had not clarified 
his own central intentions. A Death in the Family is at once a tender me- 
morial of small-town Tennessee life as an appealing and representative fam- 
ily lived it forty years ago, a thick-textured and poetic account of the six- 
year-old Rufus Follet trying to assimilate some bewildering events, and a 
fictional expression of Agee’s conviction that life is holy in all cases and 
appallingly beautiful when fully lived; if the novel is none of these things 
in complete fulfillment, it is nevertheless a novel of great distinction, the 
product of a generous temperament and a lucid vision of life which was 
partly a natural gift and partly a program: 

... in the immediate world, everything is to be discerned, for 

him who can discern it, and centrally and simply, without 

either dissection into science, or digestion into art, but with 

the whole of consciousness, seeking to perceive it as it stands: 

so that the aspect of a street in sunlight can roar in the heart 

of itself as a sympinony, perhaps as no symphony can: and 

all of consciousness is shifted from the imagined, the re- 

visive, to the effort to perceive simply the cruel radiance of 

what is. 
This Blakean doctrine helps to explain why Agee devoted so much more of 
his time to film-writing and film criticism than to literature in the narrower 
sense. As a program to be followed in writing a novel, it is as noble and 
arduous as any that writers have ever set for themselves. With adaptation 
it would doubtless produce novels in the mode of D. H. Lawrence, a writer 
whose extensive kinship with Agee might be explored and whose dissimi- 
larities of temperament will be clear enough from an account of A Death 
in the Family. It is fair to begin with a sample of Agee’s writing when it 
fulfills the prescription best. 

Sometime before death strikes the Follet family, in the unclouded 
period of Rufus Follet’s early childhood, Jay Follet takes this small son 
and a large collection of Follet relatives on a kind of pilgrimage to the 
overgrown farm in the Tennessee hills where, nursed by a memorable el- 
derly aunt, his incredibly old great-grandmother is living out her days in a 
squalid, vegetable existence. After many preliminaries the group under- 
takes to establish contact with this still faintly sentient ancestor. Jay bends 
down to kiss her. 

Her face restored itself from his kiss like grass that has been 
lightly stepped on; her eyes did not alter. Her skin looked 
like brown-marbled stone over which water has worked for 
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so long that it is as smooth and blind as soap. He leaned to 

her ear again. “I’m Jay,” he said. “John Henry’s boy.” Her 

hands crawled in her skirt; every white bone and black vein 

showed through the brown-splotched skin; the wrinkled 

knuckles were like pouches; she wore a red rubber guard 

ahead of her wedding ring. Her mouth opened and shut and 

they heard her low, dry croaking, but her eyes did not change. 
Presently it comes the turn of Rufus to be introduced. At first there is no 
response except that “Vague light —, in the crackled blue of the eye 
like some kind of remote uncertain anger.” Rufus receives some further in- 
structions. Then 

. . . he leaned into the cold fragrant cavern next her ear . . 

and he could feel her face turn towards him. “Now kiss her,” 

his father said, and he drew out of the shadow of her bonnet 

and leaned far over and again entered the shadow and 

kissed her paper mouth, and the mouth opened, and the cold 

sweet breath of rotting and of spice broke from her with the 

dry croaking, and he felt the hands take him by the shoulders 

like knives and forks of ice through his clothes. She drew 

him closer and looked at him almost glaring, she was so 

filled with grave intensity. 
Perhaps forgetting such passages as these, Time pronounced Agee a “ten- 
der realist.” He is obviously not a realist of surface appearances, nor a re- 
alist who aspired to catalogue and subjugate any predetermined segment 
of reality, nor yet a realist of the telling detail. But his realism has no 
prejudices, observes no taboos, and accepts the data of all the faculties, 
only provided that they live. Elsewhere he does not question the reality of 
a ghost or the omen of a butterfly on a coffin. Ordinary realism deals dif- 
ferently with metaphor; Agee will doubtless be remembered for such fig- 
ures as “skin... as smooth and blind as soap,” “hands. . . like knives and 
forks of ice,” and (from the prelude to the novel) “the taste hovering over 
them of vanilla, strawberry, pasteboard, and starched milk.” But the point 
is that this technically brilliant writing is above all quiet, reverent, modest, 
and uncannily accurate in reproducing a transfigured reality. Reality in 
this mode has a high degree of animation, a mysterious and miraculous life 
of its own. In the passages quoted, a sacramental occasion evokes a sacra- 
mental style, marked by the extraordinary force of every grotesque and 
random detail, an implication of timeless significance suggesting some be- 
nignant apocalypse. Above all, reality is so overwhelmingly the subject 
matter that questions of style drop out of sight. 

A novel might be built upon the resonances set up through a small 
group of such episodes, nothwithstanding their evident tendency to stand 
fully realized, incapable of the usual novelistic development. But the actors 
of A Death in the Family, even including Rufus most of the time, live their 
lives in the more ordinary modes. Indeed Rufus, who gives the volume its 
most compelling point of view, struggles in a sea of confusions by the time 
of the action of the story: Why is he unkind to his small sister? Why do 
people laugh at him? What are the terrifying truths concealed by the eva- 
sions and the unfamiliar words which constantly block his understanding? 
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His confusions seem to be the “Blank misgivings of a Creature moving 
about in worlds not realized,” as Wordsworth might have put it. Rufus him- 
self, as well as what remains to him of his true vision, is completely absent 
from six crucial chapters in the middle of the book. These describe the 
events of the fatal night at a relatively low pitch. The first of these may well 
have been conceived as a New Yorker story; at any rate it fitted the pattern 
well enough to be published in that periodical. In it, Jay Follett’s wife Mary 
is shown enduring the torture of awaiting further word on the accident in 
which she senses Jay may have been killed. Her tough-minded, sympathetic 
Aunt Hannah sits out the vigil with her, assuring her that possibilities have 
not been closed off, and the two carry on a long, sometimes tedious dia- 
logue notable for what remains unspoken. This is not properly sacra- 
mental experience, nor is such experience available to the very creditably 
mature and respectable Mary, or the generous but somewhat hard-bitten 
Hannah, who has been too much punished by life; in addition, the sense of 
ineluctable certainty is exactly what both women seek to avoid. Later 
Mary’s family gathers for a long wake. Her more childlike brother Andrew 
has returned from the scene of the tragedy, and he is aware of and elated 
by the sacred character of its details—how the wheel of the overturned car 
was still spinning when the accident was discovered, how incredibly kind 
and good the stranger was who took things in charge, how Jay’s body was 
completely free of injury except for one tiny wound, how he saw Jay at the 
undertaker’s. But his account is halting and embarrassed, and the “cruel 
radiance of what is” only frightens and offends his gentle and civil- 
ized auditors, and reduces him to triteness. “I only hope I die half as well,” 
he says, with all the pathos of verbal debility; and even Mary can rise a 
little higher in this mode by quoting the Bible. Agee’s own superb equip- 
ment in trying to frame some of the fearful symmetry of human existence 
was perhaps unsurpassed in his time. We cannot easily judge—so few ar- 
tists have tried for so much, and Agee’s own best effort was cut short by 
death. But this last novel owes much of its stature to its sensitive and ex- 
tensive assault on the problem. 

One further episode from A Death in the Family needs mention for 
its key importance in understanding Agee’s energetic, loving, rebellious 
temperament and certain peculiarities of his vision. This is an account of 
the placid, uneventful evenings-on-the-town passed by Jay and Rufus in 
the weeks or months before the tragedy. These occasions seem to stand for 
a central ritual in the life of the Follets. In the mind of the mature nar- 
rator of the passage they are only a warm, glowing remembrance of things 
past, lacking the immediacy of sacramental experience. Very briefly—we 
are told at the beginning of the novel how, against Mary’s protests, Jay 
would take Rufus to see “that horrid little man” Charlie Chaplin at the 
“picture show,” where Jay would react exuberantly to Chaplin’s clowning, 
ribaldry and slapstick alike. Then on the way home they would stop at a 
saloon to “hoist me a couple” (“I wouldn’t tell your mama, if I were you”) 
and perhaps by luck to meet somebody from Jay’s hometown; and after 
that Jay would still delay his return by loitering in a vacant lot, commun- 
ing with the stars and, as Rufus understood, with his small son and the idea 
of fatherhood. There was nothing but warm mutual love in the Follet fam- 
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ily. Yet in this post-Victorian arcadia the father stands unquestionably as 
an image of freedom, indulgence, joy in life, earthiness, and at the same 
time loneliness and a subtly coerced, though freely accepted, responsibility: 

in short, everything opposed to the feminine-genteel impulse here (and else- 
where) represented by Mary’s prudery, her disapproval of Jay’s drinking, 
her dependence, and her slightly thwarted respectability. By his reluctance 
to return home, Jay communicated the sense of his peaceable yet intransi- 
gent resistance to that representative heiress of Victorian authoritarianism, 
the much-loved, abundantly loving, but not quite admirable Mary Follet. 
Rufus, grown up as James Agee, was to be less a spokesman in the rebel- 
lion against gentility than a prophet of the affirmative and happy vision 
comunicated in those evenings with his father. As much as any other writer 
of his time he was able to fight through the flood of political commitment 
to which history condemned most of the fine writers of the thirties to a vi- 
sion of those verities which justify human existence in human terms, and 
which art at its best is always content to serve in modesty and unflinching 
good faith. The theme proposed by the father-son sacrament thus had its de- 
velopment not in A Death in the Family, but in Agee’s life-work. 


—Edward Ruhe 


James Gould Cozzens. By Love Possessed. Harcourt, Brace, 1957. 

There is something of a legend about the “Great American Novel.” Its 
forms are many and its origins obscure, but the requirements of the ideal 
have become traditional. The “Great American Novel” should be grand in 
scope and realistic in method. It should be concerned with solid American 
life, not with expatriate hi-jinks or neurotic involutions. It is a novel meant 
for the great American reading public, and not for intellectuals, bohemians 
or professors. Certainly these conditions are fulfilled in By Love Possessed. 
This is a novel of grand intentions. Mr. Cozzens sets out to map a society, to 
delineate its vices and virtues, divide the sheep from the goats within the 
social structure. He unmasks the weak or corrupt, identifies the strong, and 
shows where true character lies in the best American grain. 

Through all of this run two basic themes. One is the conflict of Love 
and Reason: our rationality is tried by the irrationality of passion, or by 
the inhumanity of circumstance. This inhumanity is elaborated in Mr. 
Cozzens’ “toughminded” view of man’s fate. And in the background there 
are hints of an even more ambitious task: the removal of a Corneillian con- 
flict of Love and Honor into a world where the meaning of these words is 
no longer clear. The other theme is developed through Mr. Cozzens’ image 
of American life. He portrays and admires a conservative, professional 
class, and contrasts its high qualities with the corruption, vulgarity and ir- 
responsibility by which it is beset. Mr. Cozzens is aware that this society 
is threatened, that his county patricians are vanishing figures. But there is 
no doubt where his values lie. More than an observer, Mr. Cozzens is a 
moralist devoted to his message. And it is the urgency of this message along 
with the grandeur of intention that creates in By Love Possessed some un- 

certainty ‘of purpose. Too often, it seems that one is no longer reading a 
novel, but a treatise or a sermon. It is this devotion to message : that has con- 
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verted too many of his characters into the stock figures of a morality. The 
analysis of attitude, background and feeling is carefully designed as a dem- 
onstration. One feels that almost no one in the book has an existence inde- 
pendent of his use—as a mouthpiece, a case in point, or an object of hatred 
or ridicule. 

This is most disturbing in the case of Mr. Cozzens’ protagonist, Arthur 
Winner, Jr. This cool patrician is the author’s spokesman, his moral Every- 
man, testing the maxims of reason against the passions and follies of the 
ignorant or undisciplined. So much so that it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween his and his master’s voice. In many of the hundred or so pages that 
are devoted to his reflections, reveries, recollections etc., the boundaries be- 
tween the author and his spokesman are indiscernable. Although he faces 
some surprises in the end, they could hardly destroy him. We are too well 
aware why he was created—he will survive, and gracefully at that, because 
he was meant to. A formal system of morals may have been shattered, but 
not that character which we know to be Arthur Winner’s essential stuff. 
The distinction between a formal morality, based on a legalistic interpreta- 
tion of honesty, and a realistic morality based on human feelings and loy- 
alties is the novelty with which Mr. Cozzens dazzles his protagonist. But 
enough has been rationalized to let us know that he can manage this, and 
the shocking revelation is nothing more than an elaborate invitation to 
triumph. An invitation for which we have been well prepared. 

All of the characters in the novel fulfill their role in life with a re- 
morseless industry. They run so much to type that it is worth noting that 
they fall into three main classes: the spokesmen—Arthur Winner, Jr., 
Julius Penrose, Fred Dealey, Willard Lowe; the case histories—Marjorie 
Penrose, Helen Detweiler, Col. Minton, Reggie Shaw etc.; and the whip- 
ping boys—Ralph Detweiler, the Moores, Elmer Abbot etc. It is the whip- 
ping boys who are interesting. Because of the abuse they receive, they alone 
have some semblance of an independent existence—they exist in spite of 
Mr. Cozzens, and not because of him. And in the face of this abuse our 
sympathy is aroused. The scenes devoted to the outcasts are full of energy 
and excitement. Is there more vitality in Mr. Cozzens’ hatred than in his 
considered judgment? 

The minor case of Elmer Abbot reveals the obsessive quality of his 
anger. A church organist and choirmaster, Abbot has been accused, and 
acquitted, of improprieties with the choirboys. On some pretext he appears 
in Arthur Winner’s well loaded schedule. He is excited and speaks in a 
“tremulous falsetto”; he writhes with a “frustrated impotence”; he 
wobbles, has a “weak wilting stance”, an “unrobust yet fleshy physique”, 
and twitches his buttocks “now right a little, now left a little.” He has a 
“girlish animation’, a “far from virile voice”, and speaks with “mannered 
rushes.” He panics, swallows with “flutters of womanish near hysteria.” But 
happily, he is not a pederast, only a sissy. However, this too is a deficiency 
of character—whatever his inclinations, he hasn’t the guts. He is fussy, self- 
pitying; he entertains schoolboys while dressed in a kimono. His feelings 
are “feeble and tepid”; he is “engulfed by fear.’”’ He wept before his judges, 
and his acquittal was “disturbingly piteous” and “hard to stomach.” He is 
tame and prideless, and is allowed to keep his “namby-pamby round”, his 
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“piffling post.” “Can absence of manhood go further?” asks Mr. Cozzens- 
Winner. 

All of this in half a dozen pages. The same pile of adjectives, multi- 
plied by ten, is heaped on Ralph Detweiler. We are not only shown through 
his behaviour that he is weak, base, grovelling, inept and frightened, but 
told it ad nauseam. On one occasion, he even tells us himself, and this in- 
terrogation by Arthur Winner Jr. is a loving and meticulous piece of brow- 
beating—the prime exemple of Mr. Cozzens’ unwillingness to let go of a 
victim. 

These passages are not only important because of the personal feelings 
they express, but because they demonstrate something about Mr. Cozzens’ 
technique. Not content to let action or dialogue develop a character, he 
must tell us in immense detail what he is like and what we are to think of 
him. Nothing in this novel is left to our imagination; no conclusion is left 
to be drawn. We are overwhelmed by explanation. No move can be made 
without the author’s careful elaboration of motives, background, and con- 
sequences. As a result, a trifling action or a few lines of dialogue demands 
a dozen pages or so of explanation—something often tedious in itself. An- 
other consequence of this passion for explanation is a flattening of empha- 
sis. So many small actions are presented in such a portentous way, so much 
significance has been hung on looking at an object or crossing a room, that 
the more dramatic scenes fail to stand out by contrast. 

Gradually, the characters are deprived of interest. We are told too 
much about them. We don’t need to wait for them to act out the drama. Ex- 
cept for a couple of well calculated surprises, we know everything essential 
when the character first appears. All interpretation is supplied. There is 
little to explore except the motives of the author himself in keeping such a 
tight rein on them. He seems to fear that they may come to life and act out 
of character, do something they are not supposed to do. 

The social message of By Love Possessed is spelled out in the same de- 
tail, honestly if not attractively. The American image is a sort of conserva- 
tive wish-dream. It evokes a vanished world in which all proper negroes 
knew their place, where one was untroubled by clever Jewish lawyers, illit- 
erate immigrants, or by ignorant and bigoted priests. Of course, Mr. 
Cozzens knows that times have changed: some Irish are rich (if confused 
and vulgar and likely to lose it all in the end) ; some Jews are decent enough 
(and after all, they can’t help being Jews); some negroes run about in 
brightly painted cars and talk about civil rights, and Catholicism is no 
longer a declassé religion. But these are not welcome changes. The novel 
reflects a nostalgia for some more ordered and appropriate past in which 
the Kovacs and Moores and Ralphs of the world would not have ruffled the 
well starched society of Arthur Winner and his friends. While Mr. Cozzens 
may despise his outcasts, their existence intrudes. He defends the proper- 
tied professional classes through abuse of their enemies. 

Even the nominal heroes are unconvincing. These solid, respectable 
people are a trifle awkward at the heroic pose, and when their great 
moments come, they somehow contrive to look foolish. Arthur Winner’s 
dramatic moment betrays a faintly comic self- ‘importance. He arrives at 
Ralph’s hearing like a hero from boy’s fiction. All is in chaos; all true 
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hearts are low. Then, straight from a Henty novel, the hero enters—cool, 
masterful, in full control. At once confidence is restored; the righteous 
breathe freely. Again, in the final scene, when Arthur Winner walks away 
from the denouement in his office, up the main streets of Brocton, he is wear- 
ing the cutaway and striped trousers of a Christ Church usher, and glows 
with his dramatic significance to the possible passerby : 

‘Wasn’t that Mr. Winner?’—in his rapid walking all alone 

along the glass-faced line of closed shops; the straight tall 

solitary figure, his clothes of a kind which most of those who 

saw him would have seen in advertisements only, not in life. 

What phenomenon, what portent, they might ask, was this? 

This whole scene has a false ring, and is constructed of false detail. 
How much advertisement of cutaways is there likely to be in Brocton? The 
novelist has sacrificed his realism to the requirements of a snobbish touch 
which creates unconscious comedy. The pretension of this cutaway is more 
obvious than its dignity. The image of this society might trouble us more 
if its symbol did not evoke a smile. With its mixture of nostalgia and 
false front it never manages to threaten. 

The reality lies outside of the novel, in society itself. Mr. Cozzens has 
surely spoken for millions of Americans. In banks, law offices and civic 
committees, they are, as he assures us, important people. They, surely, ac- 
count for the enormous success of his novel. Neglected by serious writers, 
they have found a spokesman, and they have honored him in their fashion. 
This book is a great success. Whether most buyers will actually struggle 
through the turgid prose and tedious explanation is another matter. Their 
admiration will not be based on the intrinsic qualities of the novel. One 
also feels this of the rapturous reviews. This book has been praised for 
what it intends or represents, not for what it is. Not a great novel, nor even 
a good one, By Love Possessed concerns us less as a work of art than as an 
historical document, a symptom rather than a diagnosis of a state of mind. 


—William Righter 


Isak Dinesen. Last Tales. Random House, 1957. 


“Denys had a trait of character,” Isak Dinesen wrote in Out of Africa, 
“which to me was very precious, he liked to hear a story told. For I have 
always thought that I might have cut a figure at the time of the plague of 
Florence.” Perhaps it is on this suggestion, wearing this mask, that Dinesen 
has written her Last Tales, since for a substantial part of her book the at- 
mosphere is less gothic than meridional, the harsh sorcery of Wends and 
Lapps out of Winter’s Tales is replaced by the suavity of a worldly cardinal, 
by princes and beautiful penitents, until we may recreate that soft country 
scene where, secure themselves from the contagion of the city, priests, cava- 
liers and gentlewomen beguile themselves with innocent narrative, until the 
time arrives when they may return. 

But of story-telling Dinesen also says, “Fashions have changed, and 
the art of listening to a narrative has been lost in Europe.” If this is true, 
she has not let it influence or change her work. The conventions of oral 
narrative, the story that is to be told, not read, govern this book as they 
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have governed earlier ones. We may almost see the device of the kenning 
on occasion, “It was my mother’s mother, the black-eyed dancer, the often- 
embraced,” and certainly we may see the leisurely development of spoken 
story, with its discursive nature, its concentration on the thorough estab- 
lishment of passing detail, its preference of image to symbol, its permission 
to philosophize openly and directly on the morals of events. There is a di- 
rection in which each of these stories must go, but its progress to its end is 
various and exploratory; we are not, as we should be with Joyce, continu- 
ously aware of a total architecture in the story; there is no insistence on 
proportion, and no concept of the unities. What the Africans liked in the 
character of Haroun Al-Rashid, Dinesen says, was his quality of unexpect- 
edness; you did not know where you had him. This is surely, too, the qual- 
ity of the ur-story; it will wander into new and unexpected developments, 
it will surprise. 

One feature the oral narratives have in common: they deal with the 
past, and often with a past which appears more homogeneous and more 
heroic than the present. This is the case, too, with Dinesen’s work; into 
her stories the present does not intrude. Even in Out of Africa, which deals 
with events as recent as the first world war, it is made clear to us that the 
subject is recollection of a civilization which has vanished or been de- 
stroyed; it is all death at the end, and the death of a single man may serve 
for us as indication of death for a way of life. Most times the subjects are 
still more remote, either with reference to time, or with reference to civili- 
zation. Whether a tale of Italy of the Renaissance, or a conversation be- 
tween a king and a poet in eighteenth century Denmark, is the more distant 
to our apprehension, it is hard to say. 

Dinesen’s devotion is to the past, but within that past her limitation of 
subject matter is still more particular. Three classes of people she will deal 
with: artists, the nobility, the peasantry. Of these, the artists are least im- 
portant, though they share with the others the quality of being outside the 
values of bourgeois civilization. They too operate in a world which is gov- 
erned by an ideal; they have their place. 

In all of Dinesen’s work there is present an overriding conception of 
place, an ordered hierarchy; it is not too surprising that a complex descrip- 
tion applied to natives in Out of Africa should word for word recur, ap- 
plied to the children of the house of Ballegaard, in the setting of cosmopol- 
itan Copenhagen in Last Tales. Between the lords and peasants of the old 
dispensation, as between mistress and native in Africa, there has existed a 
relationship not to be understood by those who succeed them. It is where 
this relationship fails or is misunderstood that the most important tensions 
of Dinesen’s work arise. Thus Eitel, in “A Country Tale”, has sought for 
reforms and for a new justice, but must finally conclude that “We our- 
selves, my father, and these people of ours have got the roots too tightly in- 
tertwined, deep down in the ground, ever to be able to free ourselves of one 
another.” Much the same situation exists in “Sorrow Acre”, where Adam, 
the young, progressively-educated heir to the estate, cannot understand the 
nature of the relationship between lord and peasant, and rebels against the 
paternal manner of judgment. “The Invincible Slave-Owners,” one of Dine- 
sen’s finest stories, carries the dilemma a step farther. Here the protagon- 
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ists are unable to escape from the world in which they believe, and, like fig- 
ures in a mechanical clock, must come forward now as mistress, now as ser: 
vant, to assert the standard of values that is dead. 

That standard, in its dying, is also for Dinesen the death of tragedy, 
the initiation of the reign of the commonplace. For in this hierarchical 
world aristocrat and peasant are yoked together: “The true aristocracy and 
the true proletariat of the world are both in understanding with tragedy. To 
them it is the fundamental principle of God, and the key,—the minor key,— 
to existence. They differ in this way from the bourgeoisie of all classes, 
who deny tragedy, who will not tolerate it, and to whom the word of trag- 
edy means in itself unpleasantness.” The suffering of master and man has 
this in common, that it is understandable, and that it satisfies. “The true art 
of the gods,” says the lord of the manor in “Sorrow-Acre” “is the comic. 
The comic is a condescension of the divine to the world of man... . And 
here on earth, too, we, who stand in lieu of the gods and have emancipated 
ourselves from the tyranny of necessity, should leave to our vassals their 
monopoly of tragedy, and for ourselves accept the comic with grace. . .” 

The stories of Dinesen, then, are almost uniformly tragic, yet that 
tragedy contains a concept of justice that is not tragic, and that, more im- 
portantly, is not mechanical. Justice, we may feel, expresses itself in trag- 
edy, yet by the truth of the nature of tragedy is absolved of guilt; this 
much, at least, is to be given to man, that he shall be allowed to die mean- 
ingfully. 

Throughout Dinesen’s work we may see major attention paid to a mat- 
ter that is of importance both to savages and the aristocracy: the matter of 
the name. For, after all, in old stories, it is the name that has been pre- 
served; the man was corruptible and is gone. We should not recognize him 
if we saw him in the flesh, but we recognize the name, and it has power to 
excite us, it is incantatory. In “Copenhagen Season” Dinesen says of the 
family name: “Within this world of names and families, individual fortune 
or misfortune, as long as they did not touch the name, was staunchly born, 
and individual death had its own solemn rites as the latest repetition of a 
sad passus within the genealogical table. The extinction of an old name 
was a mournful, somehow inexplicable event, before which heads were 
bared and eyes for a moment turned heavenwards. The good Danish name 
was now up there, out of reach of that dubious being, the individual; it had 
reached the ultimate, austere and immune nobility of the coral reef. But 
namelessness was annihilation.” Persons may, Dinesen suggests in Out of 
Africa, take on the qualities of the animal whose name they bear (though 
it must have happened to few people to receive a letter addressed “Lioness 
Blixen” and beginning, “Honorable Lioness”). The relation between name 
and thing is one of the principles of sympathetic magic, which is the kind 
of magic dealt with in Dinesen’s stories. Through the name the thing may 
be injured or exalted; the name is the person’s capacity for survival. 

Like the name itself, in sympathetic magic, objects animals, places 
may be invested with an importance and a meaning beyond what we should 
ordinarily accord them. Nature is more alive, and to this liveness Dinesen 
is always responsive. In “The Fish” an old Wend says, “In those old days 
many things had life which are now lifeless. The mossy, rotten old logs in 
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the forest and the swamps could talk. I myself have not heard it, but I have 
heard one of them snore in its sleep as I passed it on the narrow path at 
night. The big stones at the bottom of the sea came on land upon full-moon 
nights, shining wet, hung with sea-thong and mussels; théy ran a race, and 
copulated, on the shore.” The people who are of importance in Dinesen’s 
stories are so because they have a relation to the land and the life of the 
land. Names, either of land or of people, signify because they reflect es- 
sential physical nature, which is an interrelated whole. When we find an 
old Lapp woman transmuting herself, at times, into a peregrine hawk, it is 
because her essential nature can be reflected in more than one way; the 
barrier between human and animal is not so great as the barrier between 
persons who are aware of and part of the single liveness of nature, and 
those who have lost this relation. 

The major situations in Dinesen’s work, then, are those with which 
we are familiar from the convention of the story: the king and the beggar, 
the lost prince, the gypsy who can let us see the future. The major themes 
are those which are appropriate to this convention, though they are dis- 
cussed with a degree of sophistication which we will not find in Grimm or 
in the Arabian Nights. The voice, too, is appropriate—mannered, con- 
scious of the duty of the storyteller, “a deep and dangerous little figure, 
consolidated, alert and ruthless,” to make each point clear, each scene exact 
and vivid, before he moves on to the next step of the adventure. The lan- 
guage is anything but simple, and sometimes its unnecessary complexity is 
irritating, as when Dinesen persistently uses the emphatic instead of the 
simple present. Yet the ornateness of construction is capable of a beautiful 
counterpoint with the nature of the subject. Of churches, the simple Nic- 
colo says “And in there someone is waiting for people to come. His name 
is Jesus and Christ, both names, and he is God and man, both.” And Pelle- 
grina Leoni answers him. “Alas, the hard lot,” said she. “I, too, have heard 
of Him. He will have been pleasant to talk with, for He was highly urbane, 
and said things to people which they must have been happy to hear.” The 
relation in which Dinesen’s work stands to the folk tale, the naive story, is 
similar to that in which such dramatists as Giraudoux and Anouilh stand 
to the simpler Greek myths, but it is not quite the same. The incidents, the 
conventions of the original, are indeed amplified and given a new applica- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether this application is intended to fit them for 
the situations of our time. The homage is paid not to us, but to the story. 
The story is capable of extension; there is more in it than has been ex- 
pressed. But whether that expression is for us must be a matter of our own 
capacities. As A. A. Milne wrote of a very different work, it is the reader, 
and not the book, who is being judged. 

With our own plagues close upon us, what is the value to us of retir- 
ing in company into the healthy foothills, and listening to a story being 
told? We might be hommes engagés, we might be convinced only of im- 
mediacy and the need to deal with it. Dinesen herself has answered this 
question admirably, insisting upon ihe necessity of tragic distance. Without 
distance we cannot achieve perspective, without perspective we cannot de- 
termine the true stature of men and events. “You will see the characters of 
the true story clearly,” says Cardinal Salviati, “as if luminous and on a 
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higher plane, and at the same time they may not look quite human, and you 
may well be a little afraid of them. That is all in the order of things.” Be- 
tween the person with whose sufferings we may identify our own, and the 
person whose sufferings are of such an order to compel our respect, to ap- 
pear quintessential, there is a difference. Many times we may find a writer 
saying, perhaps insincerely, that a story has no absolute meaning, that its 
meaning must be determined by the reactions of the person who reads it. 
To this Dinesen will oppose an absolute judgment; the story is outside our 
power to change. It is from this absolutism that the authority of these 
stories rises. We are compelled to decide whether to believe or disbelieve; 
at least our neutrality is gone. They seem to me great stories, some of them, 
by reason of their completeness, by the fact that one remembers clearly not 
only the general shape of the story, but all of the passages of its develop- 
ment. To Last Tales there has not yet been time to apply this test, yet I 
think that “A Country Tale,” “Copenhagen Season,” “Echoes,” will be pre- 
pared to meet it. “For within our whole universe,” says Cardinal Salviati, 
“the story only has authority to answer that cry of heart of its characters, 
that one cry of heart of each of them: ‘Who am I[?’” These are stories pos- 
sessed of that authority, the authority and strength of tragedy, so that, view- 
ing them from the distance that is proper and owing to them, we shall not 
ask at the end “Was that politically useful?”, we shall not ask, “Was that 
something I may helpfully interpret?”, we shall say, “That was true.” 


—William Dickey 
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What the Declaration really is, the ideas it sets 
forth, where they arose, and how they have been 
modified. $1.25 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 
by E. M. Forster 


“A novel of learning and growth... a novel of 
broken ties . . . a novel of sexuality."—LIONEL 
TRILLING. By the author of A Passage to India. 

95¢ 
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The Novels of 
E.M. FORSTER 


By James McConkey 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


HERE is an unusually able critical analysis of Forster’s 
novels and the philosophy revealed in them. 

Using the criteria which Forster established in his own 
study of longer fiction, Aspects of the Novel, Professor Mec- 
Conkey devotes a chapter each to point of view, elements of 
fantasy and prophecy, and use of rhythm. He traces the de- 
velopment of these three aspects in the novels from earliest to 
latest, discussing the works in turn, but giving greater consid- 
eration to the most ambitious three: The Longest Journey, 
Howards End, and A Passage to India. 

He finds the movement to be one from fantasy to prophecy 
and toward a more effective use of rhythm and point of view. 
Most of all, however, he sees that the novels show Forster to be 
searching for a satisfactory “mythology,” or frame of refer- 
ence, to contain his unique view of life. 

_ A valuable contribution to scholarship as well as an inter- 
esting and readable volume, this book will appeal to all who 
enjoy literature. 176 pages, $3.00 
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